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THE NEW KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN. . 


The new King and: Queen of Spain will 
not repose upon beds-of roses,in Castile. 
Their subjects are! like the Frenth, fond of 
change, hate taxes, and rather favor a repub- 
lican form of government. But few of. the 
prominent leaders are progressive, or care to 
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lift the nation from the slough into which it 
has fallen, and will continue to fall, unless all 
unite in a determined effort to stay the tide 
of disasters which has nearly overwhelmed 
Spain during the past fifty years. The new 
king and queen may bring law and order to 


\ 


aid them, but the chances are against their 
efforts, and we should not feel surprised to 
read that they had returned to Italy at an 
early day, disgusted with their subjects and 


Spanish royalty. In fact, a recent Madrid . 


letter declares that King Amadeus is already 
weary of his royal honors, and that it is not 
improbable he will soon resign the crown of 
Spain, having discovered he can depend on 
nobody either for advice or friendship. 

Our readers will recollect that the Spanish 
people freely elected a Congress, and that a 
majority of the latter resolved that Spain 
should have a king. To General Prim was 
entrusted the task of looking out for the 
proper man. As is well known, he found it 
difficult, and, to the dismay of crowned heads, 
Spain for two years got on well enough with- 
eut a king; but the Congress said a king 
must be had, so General Prim went from 
Madrid to Portugal, from Portugal to Italy, 
and from Italy to Berlin, and from Berlin 
back again to Italy,in search ofa king. The 
attempt to secure a prince of the House of 
Hohenzollern—Prince Leopold—led to the 
war between France and Prussia; there can 
be little doubt of that. It was the last feather 
breaking the camel’s back. The mutual 
jealousy between the two countries was so 
fierce that only a pretext was wanted, and 
the most frivolous served. 

Senor Castelar,a republican, and a very 
influential member of the Spanish Congress, 
all along had prophesied that this king-hunt- 
ing would end in some frightful catastrophe, 
and in a speech in the Cortes, delivered last 
November, in opposition to the Italian can- 
didate, he said little did he think the reality 
would have been sadder than his prognosti- 
cations. He apostrophised the Spanish Gov- 
ernment thus for their attempt to secure 
Prince Leopold: “O! when I hear the lamen- 
tations of widows and ‘orphans, when I con- 
template the ruins of the cities destroyed, 
when I feel the heat of the fires which sends 
up clouds of blood into the air filled with 
tears, when I see half a million of unburied 
corpses exhaling pestilence from their re- 
mains for the unhappy ones who survive, and 

Paris, the great capital of mankind, menaced 
like Rome by Alaric, 1 cannot comprehend 
how it is that you monarchical deputies do 
not, like Cain fleeing from the face of God, 
sink under the weight of your remorse !”” 
The duke was elected king, and accepted 
‘the position in the following words: “ Faith- 
ful to the traditions of my ancestors, and 


though I do not ignore the difficulties of my 
new position, and the responsibility to be 
assumed before history, I place my confi- 
dence in God and in the Spanish people, 

which has given proof that it knows how to 

unite respeet for the law with liberty. To 

make myself worthy of my election, 1 have 

but to follow loyally the constitutional tradi- 

tions to which I have been brought up. A 

soldier in the army, I shall at the same time 

be the first. citizen to the representatives of 
the nation. I know not whether I shall have 

the good fortune to shed my blood for my 

new country, and of adding a new page to 

those’ which already celebrate the glory of 
Spain; but in any case I am sure that the 

Spaniards will be able to say of the king 

whom they have elected, ‘ His honesty could 

rise above the struggles of parties, and he 

had no other object but the peace and pros- 

perity of the nation.’” 

The king was well received in Madrid 
when he arrived there, a few days after 
General Prim’s assassination. He is doing 
as well as could be expected from a young 
man, for he was born in 1845, and is the 
third child of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy 
and Queen Maria Adelaide. 

He takes his title of Duke of Aosta from a 
little town which lies in the north of Pied- 
mont, under the shadow of the Alps, and at 
the foot of the well-known pass of St. Ber- 
nard. He is a lieutenant-general in the 
Italian army, and commands a brigade of 
cavalry, and, so far, has seen but little of 
publi¢ life. In 3867 he married a young lady 
two years younger than himself—Victoria 
Carlotta Henrietta Gianna del Pozzo della 
Cistema. She is the daughter of Prince 
Charles del Pozzo della Cistema, and of a 
Countess of Merode. Both of her parents 
have died during the last few years. 

By his elevation to the throne of Spain, the 
governing houses of Italy and the Iberian 
Peninsula will hold unusually close relations, 
for the Princess Maria Pia, a young daughter 
of Victor Emmanuel, is Queen of Portugal, 
having in 1862 married King Louis. The 
eldest child of the Italian king, it will be 
remembered, is the Princess Clotilde, wife of 
Prince Napoleon. 

The new king is very popular in Italy, and 
has been noted for his even temper and 
suavity. He has been brought up in the 
schoo! of constitutional monarchy, and ought 
to make an honest and liberal ruler. 
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MADRID AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Anything pertaining to Spain or its peo- 
ple at the present time possesses more inter- 
est to the intelligent reader than the infor- 
mation frequently given of some other 


countries. How many romantic tales and 
high achievements are recalled to the mem- 
ory at mention of that beautiful land where 
the dark-eyed senoras and senoritas seem 
more like creations of poetry than reality! 
Who has not read with delight the writings 


of Irving, or felt himself to be the breathless 
spectator of the bull-fight so wonderfully well 
described in Childe Harold? At this time, if 
we think only of the present, Spain is a 


subject of much interest as being the cause 
of the recent European troubles. 

Madrid, the capital of Spain, is situated on 
the left bank of the Manzanares, in the 
centre of the peninsula, and is about 2000 
feet above the level of the sea. Here 
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we give an engraving of a group of priests of 


Madrid. They are dressed in their peculiar 
garb, and wear on their countettances an 
expression of real or assumed wisdom, Like 
many other warm countries, Spain is overrun 
with a class of priests who do much to im- 
poverish the land. Where the people are 
ignorant and uncultivated, and guided by 
those whose interest it is to keep them so, 
there is little hope of much progression. 
Educate the masses, render them capable of 
judging for themselves what is just and 
reasonable, and what is the contrary, and we 
see prosperity and happiness. 

There are many kind and conscientious 
priests who do good to their people, but it 
must also be confessed that some of them 
are idle, dirty and ignorant; entirely unfit to 
fill the place of spiritual guides and teachers. 
The same can be said of seme Protestant 
clergymen who are not suited for the offices 
they hold, 

A picture of the nurses of Madrid is given 
on page 509. The most conspicuous one, who 
stands with her back towards wus, shows the 
manner of carrying children. They are 
placed in a basket-like receptacle and slung 
to the shoulders of the nurse, as seen in the 
engraving. Here we notice a handkerchief 
on the head, hair gathered in one long massive 
braid and tied at the end with a bow of 
ribbon, long earrings, short skirts and exten- 
sive hoops, which display the slippered feet. 
Their costume is picturesque and faces are 
always animated. 

On page 510 are seen two female Spanish 
domestics, young servant girls, evidently in 
their holiday dress.- They are tripping down 
the street, their feet liberally displayed by 
the short dresses, and wear on their faces 
regular features, and large flashing eyes, the 
true half Spanish and half Indian expression. 
One can imagine them dancing a fandango 
or witnessing a bull-fight, every motion and 
glance full of animation and fire. 

Madrid is connected with the Mediterra- 
nean by a railway to Alicante, via Aranjuez 
and Almansa, and is placed in the midst of a 
desert-like region. Even at a short distance 
from the gates, there is little indication of the 
vicinity of a great capital, if we except the 

peculiar spires of the charches, The barren- 
ness of the surrounding country, the sharp 
east and northeast winds that prevail, and 
the extreme cold in winter and heat-in sum- 
mer, make the climate a very dangerous one 
to people of delicate constitutions, and more 
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particularly so to persons of weak lungs. In 
summer the heat and glare are often of 
Aftican intensity, while in winter there are 
times when a greater degree of cold is felt 
than is usual in London, 

In shape, the city is nearly a square, with 
the corners rounded off; its diameter from 
east to west being one mile and three-quar- 
ters, and from north to south about two 
miles. It is walled, though not sufficiently 
for resistance, and is entered by sixteen pub- 
lic gates, large and small. The finest of 
these gates are the Puerta de Alcala on the 
east, facing on one hand the street of the 
same name, and on the other the road to 
Aragon; and the Puerta de Toledo on the 
south, which was commenced in 1813, and 
erected to commemorate the happy end of 
the war of independence. 

Madrid contains 512 streets, and 70 squares 
of all sizes, distributed rather irregularly 
around the Puerta del Sol, which, like Tem- 
ple Bar in London, is in the centre of the 
capital, though once the east gate. This 
small place is situated in the middle of the 
long line of streets which traverse the city 
from the Prado (meadow) on the east to the 
river on the west; the Calle de Alcala, a 
spacious street, with handsome buildings, 
and lined with trees; the Calle Mayor 
(greater or main street), etc. These are 
crossed near this point by two other impor- 
tant streets—the Calle de Montera and Calle 
de las Carretas. Thus the Puerta del Sol is 
the centre of the life and activity of Madrid, 
like the heart where all the great arteries 
meet and diverge, The city contains up- 
wards of 8000 houses, which are arranged 
like those of Paris, for several families, on 
different floors. The streets in the old quar- 
ters, built before Madrid was the capital, are 
narrow and crooked, especially in the south- 

west part of the city. In the east and more 
modern part they are well-payed, spacious, 
and lighted with gas. 

The Puerta del Sol is the daily resort of 
-great numbers of people, and unites the 
social advantages of a club to the privileges 
of a public lounging-place. The lack of 
activity and enterprise in the city is compen- 
sated for here by the discussion of the news 
of the day, particularly that of a political and 
scandalous nature. While the ladies of 
Madrid see each other in the churches, the 
gentlemen meet in the Puerta del Sol. It is 
‘the favorite resort of adventurers, beggars, 

newspaper-vendors and other persons, among 
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whom the office-hunters and corrupt office- wealth; very little is done on a really grand: 
holders are more or less noticeable. For scale, and the people lounge about as if they. 
the purpose of operating against this central: liad little to do, and still less to spend. The 
hotbed of agitation, should it be necessary, a most of the native shopkeepers partake of 
military post has been maintained: in the their customers’ indifference, and do not 
post-office, on the south side of this plaza. seem to care whether they make sales or are 


The most fashionable shops are in the neglected. Except in a few streets, the 
streets clustered around this neighborhood; houses are generally well-built, substantial, 
they are mostly closed from one to three, and of good appearance. The best are very 
when business is laid aside for the siesta; high, and contain tenements on separate 
and the heat empties the streets at this time. floors or flats, with one common staircase. 
Generally the shops do not show much Each apartment is protected by a solid door 
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in which there is generally a small wicket, 
and from this the inmates inspect visitors 
before they let them in. The interiors would 
seem to us uncomfortable and bare, and the 
kitchens are dirty and inconvenient. A few 
of the houses have fireplaces, which make 
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As Madrid did not become the capital till 
the time of Philip IL., it has not many build- 
ings of great antiquity. During the century 
and a half that it was occupied by the Aus- 
trian royal family, the principal structures 
erected were convents, which were not calcu- 


SPANISH DOMESTICS. 


the winter moreendurable. There are thirty- 
five fountains in and out of the city for the use 
of the inhabitants, but the whole amount of 
water is scanty in comparison with the allow- 
‘ance given in Boston, New York, and other 
large cities; the average being only five 
hundred cubic inches a day for each resident. 


lated to greatly add to the beauty of the city. 
The royal palace, situated at the west end of 
Madrid, is one of the most magnificent in 
the world, but its effect is marred by the 
irregniar, unsightly chimney-pots, and it has 
an untidy, unfinished appearance. It stands 
on the site of the original—Alcazar, or castle 
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of the Moors—that was burned down on 
Christmas Eve, 1734, and is of immense 
extent, being 470 feet each way, and 100 feet 
high. The base is of granite, the window- 
work of white Colmenar stone, that glitters 
in the sun like marble, and the architecture 
is combined Doric and Ionic. It contains a 
small but splendid Corinthian chapel, and a 
library of nearly 100,000 volumes, and the col- 
lection of arnis is one of the finest in the world. 

The Calle de Alcala, three-quarters of a 
mile in length, is the finest street in Spain, 
and one of the finest in Europe. To the left 
and outside of the gate of Alcala is the 
Plaza de Toros, where the famous bull-fights 
are held; a large circular structure about 
1100 feet in circumference, and accommodat- 
ing from 12,000 to 15,000 spectators. It 
belongs to the government, and the profits 
are used for public charities. Here it has 
been the custom for bull-fights to take place 
every Monday afternoon, and sometimes on 
Sundays. 

Beyond the pavements, and yet within the 
gates of the capital, is the Prado, the Hyde 
Park of Madrid, nearly two miles long, and 
including extensive pleasure grounds. Mr. 
Bryant says of the Prado: “ Every afternoon 
in fine weather at this season (November), 
a dense throng of the well-dressed people of 
the capital walk up and down the Prado till 
the twilight warns them home. They move 
with a leisurely pace between the colossal 
lions of white marble, which form the foun- 
tain of Cybele on the north, to those of the 
sea-mmonsters of the fountain of Neptune on 
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the south; and then turning, measure the 
ground over and over again till the proper 
number of hours is consumed. The men are 
unexceptionably dressed with nicely brushed 
hats, glittering boots and fresh gloves; the 
favorite color of their kids is yellow. The 
ladies are mostly in black, with the black 
veil of the country resting on their shoulders; 
they wear skirts that trail in the dust, and 
they move with a certain easy dignity which 
is thought to be peculiar to the nation. 
Close to the walk is the promenade for car- 
riages, which pass slowly over the ground, up 
one side and down the other, till those who 
sit in them are tired. Here are to be seen 
the showy liveries of the grandees and opu- 
lent hidalgos of Spain, and of the foreign 
ainbassadors.” 

The churches of Madrid are scarcely worthy 
of notice, except those of San Isidro and of 
the convent of La Enearnacion. The church 
of Maria de la Almudena is the most ancient, 
and was formerly a Moorish mosque. 

The royal musuem of painting and sculp- 
ture in the Prado is one of the finest picture 
galleries in the world, and contains the best 
works of Murillo, Velasquez, and other great 
Spanish masters. One long room is almost 
covered with the works of Rubens; the 
Titians fill another room; and Paul Veronese 
is almost as well represented here as in 
Venice. There are several fine Guidos, and 
ten pictures by Raphael; twenty-two pictures * 
by Vandyke, a large number by Teniers, and 
some of Claude Lorraine’s most beautiful 
landscapes. 


The places rendered memorable as the 
_ scenes of our forefathers’ brave struggle for 
independence must ever excite the deepest 
interest in the minds of the American peo- 
ple. The associations connected with such 
spots are very vivid, and we feel the spirit of 
the Revolution stir within us, as we live 
over again the times that “ tried men’s souls,” 
while gazing either upon the scenes them- 
selves or their pictured representations. 

On page 512 we; have a fine view of a 
Revolutionary monument at Lexington, the 
celebrated spot where the first armed encoun- 
ter between the British troops and Ameri- 
cans took place. This monument was erected 
on Lexington common in 1799. Doubtless 
snecceding generations will view with equal 
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interest memorials like this, and those which 
will be erected in various sections as remind- 
ers of our late terrible civil war. The tales 
of the Revolution will then be rivalled in 
interest by the thrilling narratives, told by 
old white-haired men, of the sufferings, 
bravery, and hairbreadth escapes of the 
Union and Confederate soldiers. 

The town of Lexington is the terminating 
point of the Lexington and West Cambridge 
Railroad. A great quantity of milk is pro- 
duced there, and several hundred thousand 
gallons are annually sent to the Boston mar- 
ket. It contains a number of churches and 
a high school. The place is chiefly memor 
able for its historical associations. 

The town of Concord was founded in 1635, 
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and is said to have béén plannéd in'England. the scenes of the labors of the apostle Eliot. 
The Indians named’ thie place’ Musketaquid, It took a prominent part in the Indian’ 


from a compound word which signifies grass- 
ground. The name Concord is supposed to’ 
have originated’ from the “Christian union 
aud concord among the first company,” in 


i 


the early days of the town. It is about aie 


éen thiles from Boston by the old country’ 
road, and twenty by rafirdad. It has held an 
important place ia both Massachusetts and 
Américan history, from the time it was 
founded. Being the first inland settlemetit 
of the colony of Massachusetts, it was one of 


Wars, and creatéd a military company in 
1669, which existed until a recent date. At 
the time of King Philip’s war in’ 1675~76 it 
was not inactive. Wherti' the people of Bos- 


ton overcanie Sir E. conipany from 
Concord marched to theif aid. In the wars 
that succeeded the English revolution, it con- 
tributed many men to fight the French and 
Indians. In Lovewell’s fight, rioted inci- 
dent in colonial history, five Concord men 
were killed. 
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NEUFCHATEL, 


SWITZERLAND, 
A friend sojourning on thé banks of Lake government’ offices; ‘the old Gothic church 


adjoining the castle, built in the 12th century, 


companying sketch of the pleasant towti of containing several curiotis ancient monu- 


Neufchatel, capital of the canton of the same 
riame, lying along the north-western portion 
of the lake. This is the birthplace of Agas- 


siz, and here he spent the earliest portion of 


his life, developing those power's that were to 
give him a world-wide celebrity, Here Wil- 
liam Farel, Calvin’s favorite colleague at 
Geriéva, was buried, though his grave, like 
that of Calvin, cannot be pointed ° out. 
Though not large, the plate is important as 
an entrepot for the’ manufactures of the 
canton, and carries on an extensive trade, for 
which good roads and water privileges afford 
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excellent facilities; Steamers cross the lake 


and communicate with towns bordering there- 
on. The scenery of the lake here is not mach 


distinguished by grandeur, but the whole site - 
is fine; below, a wide expanse of water,: 


which has sometimes been compared to the 
Bay of Naples; around, rich fields and vine- 
yards, dotted over with numerous villas, 
glancing in the sun; and behind, piles of 
black forest, which climb the mountain sides, 
and are overtopped at last by the magnificent 
wall faces of the Jura. The town itself rises 
in the form of an amphitheatre, and is well 
built, containing several good streets, partic- 
ularly the Rue de PHopital and Rue de Fau- 
bourg. The principal buildings are the cas- 
tle, an ancient open building, of considerable 
extent, originally the residence of the princes 
of Neufchatel,; now partly o¢cupied by the 
Prussian governor, and partly converted into 


ments, and surrounded by a magnificent ter- 
race; the new church, a handsome edifice, 
in mbderts style; the townhouse, a large 
building, with a Grectan ‘portico, used, among 
other purposes, for the meetings of the Grand 
Council; the gymnasium, with an interesting 
museum, and a celebrity almost European, 
ini coisequence of the distinguished labors of 
Agassiz, a native of the town, and one of its 
professors; Pury’s hospital, so ¢alled after its 
founder, David Pury, a native, who amassed 
a fortune of about £160,000, and left the 
whole to'thé town for its improve- 


ment and benevolent purposes; and the 
Pourtales hospital, so called because founded 
by another benevolent native. 

On the slope above Neufchatel is the larg- 
est boulder on the Jura. It is 62 feet long 
by 48 broad, and is calculated to contain 
14,000 feet of granite; a ledge of which 
stone is sixty miles distant, on great St. Ber- 
nard, from whence it is conjectured by Agassiz 
to have been borne to its present position by 
glaciers: no longer existing. The lake has 
not three hundred and sixty-five islands, as 
is claimed for most lakes, and is the least in- 
teresting of any of the Swiss lakes. It is 28 
miles long, 7 wide, and 400 feet deep. 

The canton of Neufchatel has five times 
changed its masters before becoming one of 
the Swiss confederation, the fourth of which 
was when Bonaparte, in 1806, asa recom- 
pense for the military services of his com- 
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panion in arms, Berthier, named him Prince 
of Neufchatel. In 1814 the canton became 
again a possession of Prussia, and the next 
year it was annexed to the Confederation. 
The canton is composed of six principal val- 
leys, the soil of which affords excellent pas- 
ture, but few fruit trees or leguminous plants, 
Throughout the canton, as well as.at the 
town of Neufchatel, are evidences of the 
glacial agency, as large granite boulders are 
everywhere found, brought from the Bernese 
Alps. The Jura, seen in our illustration, is, 
of a singular geological character. Accord- 
ing to the observations of M. de Buch, in the 
deep gorge of Seyon, in the Jurasic range, it 
may be conjectured that this range of moun-. 
tains, to the depth of three thousand feet, is 
composed of about nine hundred and sixty 
layers, all more or less calcareous. The last 
sixty-three, and highest of these, are mostly 
oolites (or roe-stone, resembling the roe of a 
fish), and composed of particles about the 
size of millet seed. The four hundred and 
sixty-eight immediately below these are of a 
much more compact nature. The four hun- 
dred and ten which follow are again oolites, 
like the first. Lastly, one hundred more 
layers exist under these last, which are no- 
where exposed in the canton of Neufchatel, 
and descend as deep as the gypsum beds, 
where the salt springs of Salins and Lens-le- 
Saulnier take their rise. These granite bould- 
ers have some long journeys in their ice cars 
to visit their relatives of'the Jura range, and 
afford an excellent illustration of the glacier 
theory which Prof. Agassiz so clearly demon- 
strates, citing this vicinity just named, with 
which he is so familiar, in proof. ‘The moun-, 
tains of the canton contain, with many curi- 
ous grottoes, two natural icehouses, and; 
several sulphurous and chalybeate springs, 
three of which are between four and five, 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. One 
of these natural icehouses, situated in the. 
village of Motiers, is attained by means of a. 
ladder, descending into which, the floor is. 
found covered with a thick layer of ice, above - 
which rise five or six icy columns. The 
whole cavern is remarkable. In the middle. 
ages the greater part of this canton was cov- 
ered with impenetrable forests, and abounded 
in bears, wild boar, deer and wolves; but with 
the exception of the latter, now also rare, 
they have all disappeared, while the fox, pro- 
tected by the nature of the rocks, and his own 
superior instinct, is the only freebooter left. 
The entire canton is busy with industrious 
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villagers, every mountain, stream and cas- 
cade being pressed into some useful em- 
ployment. Clocks, watches, toys and ten 
thousand delicate articles are manufactured 
here for the markets of the world. On the 
Bied, a torrent here .lost in the rocks, are 
three caverns hollowed by the action of the 
waters, which have been turned to account 
by the bold and ingenious construction of 
three mills, placed vertically one above anoth- 
er. In another gorge, about a league from 
the above, where the river precipitates itself 
from the height of eighty feet, it gives play in 
its fall to twelve mills and a forge for making 
anvils. . There are no more ingenious people 
than the Swiss, and their characters are har- 
monious with the bold nature that surrounds 
them. 

In the valley of Verrieres is the commune 
named Cote aux Fees, or the Fairy Mount, 
in which are several of the grottoes already 
alluded to. This is the only place where the 
mysterious dynasty is recognized. It is sin- 
gular that Switzerland, the most romantic 
country in Europe, presents few or none of 
the thousand legends and superstitions so 
carefully preserved and circulated among the 
English, and more particularly the Scotch 
and Irish peasantry. The fairy gossip and 
fairy-land mythology, which are first learned 
in the nurseries of the north, and there group 
the peasantry around the wintry hearth, are 
yet strangers to the Swiss. The only phan- 
toms which seem to cross the Switzer’s imag- 
ination are the spirits of heroic ancestors, 
with their bucklers, spears and cross-bows, 
and their abhorrence of bondage. 

. The wines of Neufchatel are distinguished 
for their excellence, prominent among which 
are the white wines of St. Blaise, that are 
much ‘esteemed by connoisseurs. The in- 
habitants are very intelligent, the Protestant 
religion greatly preponderating. Apropos of 
this:, The Reformation was established in 
this country by a very summary method, and 
in opposition to the authority. of the magis- 
trates. A party of the inhabitants having 
gone to support the cause of Geneva in 1530 
against the Duke of Savoy, they embraced 
the reformed religion, and on their return 
home took forcible possession of the churches. 
Their system of proselytism met with so 
much success, that on the 10th of November, 
the same year, the new religion was adopted 
by a majority of eighteen votes, an event 
which was greatly accelerated by the power- 
ful eloquence of Farel. 
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The Wounded Indian. 


THE WOUNDED INDIAN. 


Mr. P. Stephenson’s work—“ The Wound- 
ed Indian ”—when it first appeared, in 1850, 
attracted much attention, and gave the 
sculptor a wide reputation as an artist. It 
was the first piece of sculpture ever made 
from American marble. It received the 
Warmest commendation of critics in the Old 


World, where it was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in 1851. It was subsequently purchased 
by subscription and presented to the Mer- 
cantile Association, whose rooms in Summer 
Street it graces at the present time. Mr. 
Stephenson possessed considerable genius, 
and produced several works of merit. 
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THE HARLEM BRIDGE. 


The Aqueduct. 


THE AQUEDUCT. 


The aqueduct, or aquaeduct,'as the etymol- canal'60 miles long. It passes through sev- 
ogy of the word requires, is a very old ‘mode eral chains of limestone mountains—by not 
for conveying water from one place toanoth- less than 45 tunnels, the length of which 
er, and may be traced back to a-very-remote is 8 -1-2-miles, and across a ravine, five 
period in Persia and Judea. The Pools of miles from Aix, by a structure 262 feet high 
Solomon, near Bethlehem, were shree-large and1287 feet long. The quantity of water 
reservoirs connected with each other, from that flows through it is 198 gallons per min- 
which water wasconveyed to Jerusalem, six ute. The cost of this aqueduct was upwards 
miles distant. ‘The éity is still supplied with of $10,000,000. 
water from these ponds by a10-ineh earthen — In all the ancient aqueducts, for want of 
pipe. One of these pools is 660 feet in length strong metallic pipes, it was necessary to 
and 280 in ‘breadth. The ancient eity of constract the water-course upon a very grad- 
Mexico was‘supplied by Montezuma'through ual descent, lest by the rush of the water 
the aqueduct of Chapultipec. It was carried the structure should be destroyed. This ac- 
across the lake upon a causeway. But the counts for the very circuitous route followed 
Incas of Peru ‘surpassed ‘this, To irrigate by many of them, adopted for the purpose of 
their sterile and ‘sandy soil, they brought adding to their length and thus reducing the 
water from reservoirs in the mountains dis- grade. This ischanged in modern aqueducts, 
tant several hundred miles. These aqueducts ron pipes admitting even of descent on one 
passed along ‘the precipitous sides of the side of a small river to pass along its bed and 
Andes, ‘winding around’ the termination of rise on the other, as in the viaduct at 
mountains, penetrating some by tunnels Chelsea bridge and at: Chelsea creek, where 
worked through the solid rock, without iron the water of the Mystic passes through a 
tools, and crossing the' frightful chasms on flexible pipe to supply East Boston. 
walls of solid masonry. The conduit was We have given these facts regarding aque- 
constructed of large slabs of freestone, which ducts to introduce an fllustration of one of 
were closely fitted together without cement. the grandest works of our own country, the 

The aqueduct which crossed the Valley of Harlem Bridge, over which flows the Croton 
Condesuyu, was between 400 and 500 miles River, to supply the thirsty citizens of New 
long. ‘The works long since fallen into York. The aqueduct is'401-2 miles long, and 
ruin, but in many places the water still finds was built at an expense of ‘$10,375,000; 
its way beneath the surface in these artificial $1,800,000 being for distributing pipes. and 
channels, and the grass to this ‘day isgreener contingent expenses. Including commissions 
around the spots where it flows out to the and interest, the whole has cost nearly if not 
surface. In Egypt and ancient Babylon sim- quite $13,000,000. Adam atthe river raises 
ilar works were constructed, but these were the water 40 feet, and forms Croton Lake, 
surpassed by the Romans, whose aqueduct, -which covers 400 acres. This is the collect- 
in ruins, even now excites the wonder and ing reservoir,-and contains, with a depth of 
admiration of the world. It was said of ‘six feet of water, 500,000,000 gallons. This 
these, that whole rivers flowed through the amount has been increased, since the com- 
streets of Rome. The population of the city ‘menecement, by ‘the adding of other reser- 
was about 1,000,000, to whom were supplied voirs, and the supply is fully adequate to the 

50,000,000 cubic feet of water per day, or ‘demand, running some 40,000,000 galloris 

about 312 imperial gallonsto each. Many an ‘daily'for the people of New York, with a 

aqueduct, since, ‘has been built, with great reserve to increase this to 60,000,000. The 

success; that for supplying’ Marseilles is one pipe'across the bridge is carried in two iron 
of the most celebrated, which wasovertwen- ‘pipes Of three feet diameter. The inclina- 
ty years in building. “The bridge of Mainte- tion of the aqueduct is 1.1088 feet per mile, 
non, to support this, is a very magnificent or 39°92 feet in the 33 miles ‘before reaching 
structure. The length 4400 feet, or seven- the bridge. The bridge is 1460 feet long, 
eighths of a mile, upwards of two hundred — with 8 arches in the river of 80 feet span, and 
feet in height, and is upon three tiers of 100 feet high to admit of the passage of ves- 
arches, one upon another, 242 in each tier sels, and 7 others on the bank, of 50 feet span. 
and of a span of 50 feet. The aqueduct isa ‘The whole height of the bridge above high 
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water mark is 114 feet. The structure pre- 
sents a very imposing appearance, and is a 
prominent point of visitation with strangers 
in New York. It is of intense interest to 


citizens who see in it the medium through 
which they receive the greatest blessing ever 
vouchsafed to a people—a bountiful supply 
of pure water. 


ODESSA, 


Odessa, the principal mercantile city of 
southern Russia, is situated on the northern 
shore of the Black Sea, ninety miles west- 
southwest of Kherson, and three hundred 
and ninety miles north of Constantinople. 
The growth of this emporium has been quite 
extraordinary—its foundations having been 
laid, by order of the Empress Catherine II., 
so late as 1792, after the peace of Jassy, with 
the Turks. It was intended to serve as an 
entrepot for the commerce of the Russian 
dominions on the Black Sea, and has in a 
great measure, answered the intention of 
its founders. It has been said, indeed, that a 
better locality might have been chosen; and 
in proof of this, it is stated that there are no 
springs nor fresh water within three miles of 
the town; that the vicinity is comparatively 
barren and without wood; and that, not be- 
ing on or near the mouth of any navigable 
river, its communications with the interior 
are difficult and expensive. That these con- 
siderations have great weight is clear; but, 
on the other hand, the situation has the ad- 


. vantage of being central and salubrious. The 


bay, or roadstead, is generally open and easy 
of access, is extensive, the water is deep, and 
the anchorage good. The port, which is ar- 
tificial, being formed by two moles, is fitted 
to accommodate three hundred ships, and 
has a lazaretto, on the model of that of Mar- 
seilles. The inconvenience arising from the 
want of water has been obviated by tle cut- 
ting of a canal, by which it is conveyed to 
the town; and, on the whole, it may be 
doubted whether any position could have 
been chosen so well suited to serve as an en- 
trepot. Latterly, the vicinity has also been 
signally improved by the formation of many 
gardens, and by the planting of extensive 
vineyards. 

The town is well built of soft calcareous 
stone; but the houses being, for the most 
part, detached from each other, there are but 
few handsome streets. Buta more serious 
defect is, that the streets are generally un- 
paved; and after rain the ground is so deep 
that, according to Mr. Eliott, “it is not un- 


RUSSIA. 


common for gentlemen to be obliged to leave 
their carriages in quagmires in the middle of 
the streets, and to send oxen to drag them 
out!” Some years since, a caricature of the 
streets was published, which represented a 
Frenchman, just arrived from Marseilles, 
sticking’up to his knees in the mud, and ex- 
claiming, “ Jeme fixi ici!” and under this 
was written, “ How to establish one’s self at 
Odessa!” In dry weather, owing to the lime- 
stone cliff on which the city stands, itis ex- 
cessively dusty. But some of the principal 
streets are now either paved or macademized, 
and in this respect the city has been materi- 
ally improved. Towards the sea the city is 
defended by some batteries, and on its east- 
ern side is a citadel, which commands the 
town and port. The space comprising the 
city and a small surrounding district, to 
which the franchise of the port extends, is 
bounded by a rampart. 

Though it cannot be called a manufactur- 
ing town, Odessa has sonfe fabrics of coarse 
woollen and silk goods; and has extensive 
tallow-refineries, breweries, distilleries, rope- 
walks, etc. The trade includes, among other 
articles, grain, linseed, wool, iron, hides, cop- 
per, wax, caviar isinglass, potash, furs, cord- 
age, sailcloth, tar, beef, butter and tallow. 
The last is the second great staple; but the. 
first, and that which has made the name of 
Odessa familiar throughout the commercial 
world, is grain, the larger part of which is 
shipped to Great Britain. 

The granaries in Odessa are worthy of no- 
tice; they are remarkably well built with the 
stone found here. That of Sabansky, now 
occupied as a schoolhouse, situated on the ~ 
ravine so called, is of immense extent, and 
has an imposing appearance from the streets 
looking towards the Lazaretto. The public 
slaughtering-houses are also on a large scale; 
many thousands of cattle are there annually 
boiled down for their tallow; it is a singular 
but not a very agreeable spectacle. 

Favored as Odessa is by its position on the 
sea, “ it is surrounded on the land side,” says 
Murray, “by a dreary steppe of so intract-q 
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able a soil, that trees and shrubs, with the 
exception of the acacia, rarely attain any 
size, and in many places will not even live. 
The narrow strip along the seashore above 
mentioned is the only oasis of vegetation in 
the neighborhood of the city. Artesian bor- 
ings have been made in the town to a depth 
of nearly six hundred feet, for water, but 
hitherto without success. Fuel is likewise 
very dear.” 

Odessa enjoys an etablissement des Bains, 
situated at the foot of the Boulevard, which 
is much frequented during the summer 
months, especially by Poles who come here 
to sell their grain, and disburse their money 
. in pianofortes, agricultural implements, ete. 
German mineral waters are sold at an estab- 
lishment in the town garden. Another in- 
stitution worthy of mention is the Richelieu 
lyceum, a commercial college, in which the 
sciences and ancient and modern languages 
are taught by professors, chiefly German. 
There is, perhaps, no town in the world in 
which so many different tongues may be 
heard as in the streets and coffee-houses of 
Odessa, the motley population consisting of 
Russians, Tartars, Greeks, Jews, Poles, Ital- 
ians, Germans, French, etc. At the Parla- 
toire of the Quarantine they may be heard in 
perfection. This is the place where the cap- 
tains of vessels and the brokers and mer- 
chants of the town meet to settle their busi- 
ness; and here in little cells, but separated 
from one another by a wire grating, so that 
no contact can take place, parties can discuss 
their affairs without being overheard. There 
is a botanical garden near Odessa, but the 
difficulties of soil, drought and frost, are 
highly injurious to the growth of plants. 

The Greek and other bazars merit men- 
tion. Thereis no regular market-place (Gos- 
tinoi dvor),asin other cities, but the Priv- 
osdni bazar is an excellent spot for observing 
local and national peculiarities, especially of 
the Moldavians, Jews and gipseys. The lat- 
ter are, for the most part, smiths; they live 
in tents, eat hedgehogs, and hocuss as in 
other countries. The women braid their 
hair into twenty tails, like the Tartars, smoke 
all day long, and, notwithstanding their wild 
and savage appearance, are not destitute of 
beauty; they have fine black eyes and well- 
proportioned figures. There are, in the 
neighborhood of Odessa, as previously re- 
marked, large vineyards. In that of Count 
Woronzoff are from sixty to eighty thousand 
vines; the wine made from these grapes, 
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however, is not so good as that of the Cri- 
mea. Vast numbers of melons are also 
raised in the gardens in the environs of the 
city; some of them are of the most delicious 
flavor, and so cheap that half the population 
live upon them and black bread during the 
summer; the universal favorite is the water- 
melon, which, if placed in ice for a short time 
before dinner, is in this season a most grate- 
fal fruit. The stone-fruit is very poor. 

Admfral Ribas was the first person who 
made any improvements in Odessa, but he 
was thwarted in his plans. In the year 1803, 
his measures were renewed; the population, 
however, as in all commercial towns of sud- 
den growth, was not formed of the best ma- 
terials, being composed mainly of adventur- 
ers from all parts of the Levant, runaway 
serfs, and other itinerant persons. 

When the Emperor Paul ascended the 
throne, in 1796, he gave the town consider- 
able privileges; but its prosperity is chiefly 
owing to the Duke de Richelieu, a French 
immigrant, who was subsequently appointed 
governor, and who, by his judicious admin- 
istration, brought the commerce of the town 
into a very flourishing state. The principal 
streets were laid out by him, and his amiable 
and charitable disposition was such, that his 
departure was sincerely regretted by all 
classes. With every opportunity of enrich- 
ing himself, he is said to have left Odessa 
with a small portmanteau containing his uni- 
form and two shirts, the greater part of his 
income having been disbursed in reliev- 
ing the distresses of a portion of the pop- 
ulation, who were always arriving in the 
greatest state of destitution. 

By an imperial ukase, in 1817, Odessa was 
declared a free port for a period of thirty 
years. In 1822, however, a rumor having 
spread that the freedom was about to be 
abolished, the foreign merchants were on the 
point of quitting the town, when the order 
was rescinded, and Count Langeron, the 
governor, who had advocated this measure, 
dismissed. 

The exchange is situated at the other ex- 
tremity of the Boulevard; the interior is 
handsome; balls are held in the principal 
room during the winter season, and are very 
numerously attended, The theatre is in the 
large square, near the Hotel de Richelieu. 
Italian operas and French plays are performed 
here throughout the year. There is like- 
wise a Russian theatre, for the accommoda- . 
tion of the Slavonic inhabitants. 
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A LEAP IN 


THE DARK. 


BY FRANCES M, SCHOOLCRAFT, 


PART 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


HE mystery of the robbery of Mr. Creigh- 
T ton’s house was solved. The room had 

not been entered. The forced lock of 
the closet door was a mere blind. The wall 
behind the closet had been broken through, 
and the boards removed, and afterwards re- 
placed so carefully that no one had noticed 
any trace of the operation until the acute 
Higginbotham’s eyes detected it. As this 
opening was from Mrs. Moore’s house, the 
detective obtained admission into the room 
on the other side, and saw not the slightest 
sign of any fracture in the chimney which 
was behind the closet. The fireplace was 
bricked up, and the wall above it papered, 
and neither bricks nor paper had been dis- 
turbed. The detective shook his head, and 
ascended to the room above. There was a 
sheet-iron fireboard here very securely fas- 
tened. This being removed showed that 
some one had been operating on the back of 
the fireplace. By enlarging the aperture 
here, and effecting an entrance into the 
chimney, which was built with generous 
flues, some one might have descended to the 
level of the closet. Some one had done it. 
That one was Bill Moore. The detective 
worked this problem out in his own mind. 
It was a very neat job indeed. Artistically 
speaking, he admired it very much; and then 
he arrested the artist. Bill showed neither 
surprise nor fear. He simply said no one 
could prove it. He had occupied that room. 
Yes, he had; but no one could say he was 
there when the robbery had taken place. He 
had nothing about him or in his possession 
that had been taken. Nevertheless, he was 
detained, and although he declared himself 
ready for examination, he was politely re- 
quested to wait until Mr. Creighton had seen 
him. Bill refused at first. They had no 
right to keep him in Mr. Creighton’s house. 
If he was not to be taken before a magis- 
trate, he must be allowed to go. This was 
certainly legal, but Bill consented on persua- 


SIXTH. 


sion to dnnounce his privilege and remain 
quiet under guard in the room whose sane- 
tity he had violated. He had not long to 
wait. Mr. Creighton returned home within 
half an hour. He was greatly pleased to 
hear of the arrest, and apparently to hear 
who had been arrested. He went up to the 
room. Bill was sitting in an attitude any- 
thing but dejected, one closed fist resting on 
his knee, the other thrown on the table 
beside him, his head raised, his eyes fixed on 
the door, and his whole attitude so suggestive 
of a contemplated spring upon any entrant, 
that Mr. Creighton involuntarily paused and 
glanced over his shoulder. 

“Come in,” said Bill, without stirring.. 
“You knew I was here, didn’t you?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Creighton. He 
closed the door, and advanced to the other 
side of the table and sat down. Resting his. 

‘arm upon it, he looked steadily at Bill, who 
returned the gaze as steadily. 

“You are very young,’ commenced Mr. 
Creighton, “to come to this.” 

“What have I come to?” asked Bill. 

“A crime and its punishment,” said Mr. 
Creighton. 

“Not quite,” said Bill. “You haven’t 
proved anything against me, and you can’t.” 

“Why not ?” 

“You don’t dare,” said Bill; “ that’s why.” 

“ Why not?” repeated Mr. Creighton. 

Bill only laughed in reply. 

“TI do not want to be severe with you,” 
Mr. Creighton commenced, mildly. 

“T guess not,” said Bill. “I’m safe enough, 
Mr. Creighton. You wont take me before a 
police court, I don’t think. You may, if you 
like. Here I am.” 

“T do not want to do it, certainly,” said 
Mr. Creighton. “If you will restore the 
papers you took from the drawer, you are at 
liberty to keep the money and jewels.” 

“You may have the money and jewels,” 
said Bill. “I don’t want them. I only took 
them by mistake.” 


{Entered according to Act of Congress. in the year 1870, by Tuomes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass.,in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 
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“T want the papers back. They are of 
no value to any one but me,” 

“Aren't they ?” 

“To me they are of value. Give them 
back to me, and I will not only give you the 
rest of what you took, but tell you something 
concerning yourself that you do not know.” 

Bill's set face altered a little. Mr. Creigh- 
ton saw he had reached the right vein. 

“ You are not Mrs. Moore’s son,’’ he added. 

“Pshaw!” said Bill; “isthatall? I know 
that well enough.” 

“Do you know whose son you are?” 

“(Do you?” said Bill, eagerly. 

Mr. Creighton only looked at him with 
expressionless intentness. 

“Give me back the papers,” he said, “ and 
I'll make a rich man of you.” 

“I'd give most anything to find my father,” 
said Bill, in a low voice. 

“Give me back the papers, and you shall 
see him in less than an hour.” 

“T haven’t them,” muttered Bill. 

Mr. Creighton’s face fell. 

“ Who has them then?” 

Bill did not answer. 

“Cannot you get them back ?” 

Bill shook his head. Mr. Creighton medi- 
tated. At last he looked up. 

“Look, Moore,” he said; “ you did not get 
those papers of me.” 

Bill met his eyes with a look of intelligence. 

“Well,” he said, “ what if I did not?” 

“If you say you did, you do yourself no 
good, because you must confess then how 
you got them, I can make a rich man’s son 
—a gentleman’s son—of you; but it will 
spoil your life to be a convicted robber.” 

“I dou’t care much for that,” said Bill. 
“Can you tell me what you say you can ?” 

“I can.” 

“Then I wont tell where I got the papers,” 
said Bill, “1 have not said in so many words 
yet where I did get them; and if you tell me 
who my father was,I will not. Is that fair?” 

“Tt is all I want,” said Mr. Creighton. 

“But Jshall know. What are you going 
to do about me?” 

“You will not care about opening up the 
matter after a while,” said Mr. Creighton; 
“and we can arrange between ourselves for 
further contingencies. I am beginning to 
feel convinced that you were not the robber, 
after all. I believe it was a young man 
named Hamilton. I am sure that some 


money I lost then can be traced to his sister.” 
Bill looked at him. 


“ You are a confounded rascal, Mr. Creigh- 
ton!’ he said, emphatically. “ Hamilton! 
What Hamilton ?” 

“Your mother’s lodgers they were at one 
time.”’ 

“She has a brother, has she? And you're 
going to put this on him? why?” 

“Why, some one must have done it, if you 
did not,” said Mr. Creighton. 

He took out writing materials as he spoke, 
and commenced writing. Bill sat and looked 
at him. Mr. Creighton pushed the paper 
across the table to him, It was a statement 
that Bill knew Louis Hamilton, and that 
Louis Hamilton had occupied the room he 
had taken for himself in his mother’s house. 

“ Will you sign that?” 

“Why should I sign such a devilish lie? I 


never saw the man.” 

“For your own protection.” 

“T’m protected well enough,” said Bill. 
“Tl do what I said, and no more; and 
not that, unless you do your part. And may 
God have mercy on you, if you try any tricks 
on me.” 

He said this with a menacing glance and 
gesture that made Mr. Creighton attach full 
faith to his words. 

“And now you may go and leave me alone,” 
said Bill; “and remember, in less than an 
hour [ must know who my father is, 
Remember!” 

He walked to the window as he spoke, 
and stopped suddenly, for he saw Leonore 
Hamilton below, just entering his mother’s 
house. He turned round. 

“There is some one I want tosee. You 
must let her come in.” 

“ Her? Whom? I would rather you 
should not see any one.” 

“Miss Hamilton.” 

Mr. Creighton did not know what to 
think of the idea, unless that Bill meant to 

warn Leonore, and he accordingly declared 
that the bargain was broken if Bill commu- 
nicated with any one in the meantime. Bill 
answered that it was broken then. Mr. 
Creighton was in perplexity, for he dared 
not urge Bill too far. Bill himself was eager 
to have the promise made by Mr. Creighton 
fulfilled. There was a silence. It was broken 
by a tap at the door, and the detective came 
in beaming. He had found the property 
taken from Mr. Creighton. Bill had hidden 


it with great cleverness, but it had been 
found; how and where would make too long 
When Bill heard this he saw that 


a story. 
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Mr. Creighton had another hold over him, 
and that he would lose his great desire and 
gain a prison, whatever he might do in re- 
turn. He feigned indifference, however. 
Mr. Creighton waited until the door was 
closed on them again. 

“Now, Moore,” he said, “do not be obsti- 
nate. Sign this paper, and I will let you off 
yet. Ido not want to hurt young Hamilton, 
only to frighten him. He did rob me, but I 
cannot prove it.” 

Bill sat silent. 

“Til sign it, if you will let me see Miss 
Hamilton,” he said, at last. 

“You will tell her of it, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Creighton. “ But here, sign it, and do as 
you please.” 

Bill caught up the pen and dashed his 
name across the paper from end to end, and 
then holding his hand upon it, took another 
sheet of paper and wrote a few lines upon it, 
and addressed them to Leonore. 

Mr. Creighton had no thought of letting 
him see Leonore then, until he had first 
seen her; but as he stood by the window he 
saw something that diverted his thoughts. 
He saw a carriage drive to the door, and in it 
he beheld Louis Hamilton himself and Alicia. 


Their unannounced arrival startled him, and 
he hastened to take the paper Bill had just 
signed, and descend to meet them. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Wuewn Mr. Creighton opened the door of 
the parlor which Louis and Alicia had 
already entered, Alicia was leaning back on 
a sofa, with her eyes closed and gasping for 
breath. Louis was bending over her. Mr. 
Creighton was startled at the change in 
Alicia, and hastily interrogated Louis. Ali- 
cia had been rapidly declining in health for 
some weeks, and during the passage home 
her illness had alarmingly increased. 

“You should not have taken the voyage,” 
said Mr. Creighton, sharply. 

“Tt was necessary,” said Louis; “I have 
sent for Dr. Joliot.” 

Mr. Creighton’s anxiety would not allow 
him to defer speaking upon the topic nearest 
to his heart. 

“Why have you come home?” he said. 
“TI wrote to you that I was coming over. 
The state of Europe need not to have affect- 
ed your movements so much.” 

“T have come home to tell the truth, Mr. 
Creighton.” 
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Mr. Creighton’s face changed more in 
anger than in fear. 

“T advise you not,” he said. 

“T shall do it,” said Louis, firmly, “ at any 
risk to myself.” 

“Very good, then,” said Mr. Creighton; “I 
shall take the initiative.” 

Mr. Creighton’s servant opened the door. 

“Colonel Yates, sir,” he said. Mr. Creigh- 
ton made a sign of assent, and Colonel Yates 
entered the room. His first glance around 
rested on Louis. Before he could speak, Mr. 
Creighton said, making a sign towards Alicia: 

“Come this way.” He led the way into 
the adjoining room, leaving the door open 
between them. Mrs. Moore, who had been 
sent for, atthe same time entered and went 
up to Alicia, 


“Look at this young man,” said Mr. 
Creighton. “Is this Frank Creighton 2” 

Colonel Yates looked at Louis, who an- 
swered himself: 

“No, I am not Frank Creighton!” 

“ That comes too late,” said Mr. Creighton. 
“After your bold imposition, a confession, 
after detection, is of very little use.” 

Mr. Creighton then rapidly, and with every 
show of anger, gave an account of the impo- 
sition that had been practised both upon 
him and Alicia. Colonel Yates. listened, 
made no answer, showed very little feeling of 
any kind, and kept his eyes fixed on Louis’s 
face. Louis allowed Mr. Creighton to speak 
to an end. 

“Tam an impostor,” he said, then; “an 
impostor and aswindler. I own it; but you, 
Mr. Creighton, devised the fraud, not I.” 

“Where is Frank Creighton?” said Colonel 
Yates. 

“That is a question to be answered here- 
after,” said Mr. Creighton. 

A faint call from Alicia summoned Louis. 
He went to her. Dr. Joliot had arrived. 
Mr. Creighton looked towards the group, but 
dared not join it. He turned to Colonel 
Yates, whose unusual silence and impassive- 
ness made hith uneasy. 

“ This is a strange story,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Creighton, in an absent 
manner. He rallied himself. “ You received 
my note?” 

“Tam here in consequence of it.” 

“T am ready to fulfil my promise. But 
first—”’ 

Louis rejoined them. Mr. Creighton went 
to the door and sent a message to some one, 
and then returned and said: 
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“TI have no more to say to you, Louis 
Hamilton. You can take your chance now. 
You have not only practised this fraud upon 
me, but you have robbed me. Your accom- 
plize has confessed.” 

“ My accomplice!” said Louis. 

Mr. Creighton smiled a smile of triumphant 
malice that glanced on Colonel Yates also, 
and silently held out Bill Moore’s confession. 

“Tt is an utter lie!” said Louis. 

“ Be it so,” said Mr. Creighton, and turned 
away from him. 

“Yes, Randolph,” he said, “I am going to 
leave America, as you know, although you 
have kindly exerted your influence to keep 
me at home. Before I go, I wish to arrange 
all my private affairs. You have frequently 
said I knew where your son was; you were 
right; I knew and know. Here he is.” 

Colonel Yates had been looking at Louis, 
expecting to have him pointed out as his 
son; but it was Bill Moore to whom Creigh- 
ton pointed, who entered at the moment. 

“T ain happy to restore the son to the 
father under such auspices. I have kept my 
word to you both. William Moore, there 
stands your father.” 

Bill’s face changed. 

“ Heaven!” he said, under his breath; “I 
had rather it had been any one else.” 

Colonel Yates looked utterly confounded. 
He was yet more filled with wonder, as he 
looked at Bill, to see the strange working of 
his face; a fierce sullen anger as he fixed his 
eyes on Colonel Yates’s face, combated by a 
hesitation and irresolution very foreign to 
its general expression. 

“My nephew,” said Mr. Creighton, “ you 
know to be a gambler and a hard character; 
he has been so unfortunate also as to commit 
a burglary, but that, as it is all in the family, 
I'm willing to overlook in him.” 

Colonel Yates approached Bill, and was 
going to speak, but Bill stopped him with a 
violent gesture. 

“Do not speak tome! For this once, be- 
cause you have been, as I théught, a friend 

to me, I'll let you go; but never come in my 
sight again; for I’ve sworn to kill you, and so 
help me God, I will!” 

The bitter and intense passion that whit- 
ened the young man’s face to the very lips, 
and shook his strong frame, struck every 
one, and made Colonel Yates pause where 
he stood. 

“You've made a mistake,” said Colonel 
Yates. “I know what you think, but you 
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are wrong. Do you not remember that I 
have long been looking for a lost son ?” 

Bill’s face did not lose its look at once. 
He looked bewildered and doubtful. 

“T don’t understand—I can’t understand,” 
he said. 

Colonel Yates was going to speak. 
Creighton interposed: 

“ That is easily explained. One word from 
you first, Moore, or Yates, my nephew, to 
settle another business. This is your sig- 
nature ?” 

“ Yes,” said Bill. 

“And this statement you will swear to?” 

“No!” said Bill, in a voice that made Mr. 
Creighton start. “It is a lie. I never saw 
Louis Hamilton. I only signed it to see how 
far you would go, and to have a chance to 
tell Miss Hamilton.” He paused, looking 
towards the other room where Leonore had 
entered a moment before, and added, ina 
lower but distinct voice, “ I would rather die 
in jail than be a liar and a coward. I broke 
into the house. I did it. No one else knew 
it. I did not go for money, but I took money 
and jewels.” 

Colonel Yates had come nearer to Bill, and 
laid his hand on his arm. 

“You took something else, Bill.” 

Bill looked down, and did not answer. Mr. 
Creighton had listened tp his declaration 
-with a dark face. 

“You are really a very chivalric young 
man; and so Miss Hamilton has persuaded 
you not to turn evidence against her brother? 
Ido not blame you for yielding to such an 
influence, and you cannot blame me if I 
proceed to extremities with you, since I have 
no one else to prosecute. For the sake of 
the family, I am truly sorry; but I shall be 
obliged to press the charge.” 

“You do not mean that you will prosecute 
him, Creighton ?” said Colonel Yates. 

“T do mean it,” said Mr. Creighton. “All 
the more because he is your son, Randolph 
Yates. That is enough to make me forget 
he is my sister’s son.” 

“You are mad,” said Colonel Yates; “ do 
you know what else was found in your room ?” 

“T attach no importance to any tale got 
up in revenge,” said Mr. Creighton. “The 
boy shall go to jail, I tell you.” 

“Don’t send me there because I am your 
nephew,” said Bill, “for I don’t believe it. 
There is a mistake somewhere.” 

Mr. Creighton turned to the other room. 

“ Mrs. Moore!” he said. 
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Mrs. Moore came. 

“This young man doubts my story. Tell 
him yourself what you told me.” 

Mrs. Moore looked a little perplexed. 
Bill spoke: 

“I remember my mother well, and she is 
not dead—” 

“Annie,” said Mr. Creighton, sternly, “ did 
you not tell me that you had the boy Creigh- 
ton Yates, and that Bill Moore was the 
boy ?” 

“T did tell you so; and true it is, that the 
boy that was called Creighton Yates, and the 
boy Colonel Yates and his wife fought so to 
get from each other, was this very William 
Moore.” 

Mr. Creighton turned to Colonel Yates and 
Bill with an air of victory, but Mrs. Moore 
went on: 

“But that boy was not Mrs. Yates’s son, 
though she thought it was.” 

“Who was his mother, then ?” 

“Caroline Maitland,” said Mrs. Moore. 

“Yes!” said Bill; “that was her name; 
and is he my father?” pointing to Colonel 
Yates, with the same struggle of expression 
in his face. 

“No, Billy, no,’ said Mrs. Moore, 
Heaven is above me, no.” 

Bill drew a deep breath, and said some- 
thing under his breath that sounded like 
“Thank God!” 

“You are wiser than Solomon in a yet 
more difficult case to adjudicate, Annie,” 
sneered Mr. Creighton. 

“Tell me what you mean,” said Colonel 
Yates. “You say that this is Creighton 
Yates, and is not. What do you mean ?” 

“T mean what I say,” said Mrs. Moore; 
“and if you will ask Dr. Voorhees, he will 
tell you that the night your son was born, 
Colonel Yates, he came to Spencer Hill, 
where Mrs. Yates thought she was dying; 
and I thought the baby was, and soI got 
him to baptize it in the Dresden China 
punch bowl, which, being Low Church, he 
did not object to; and he can tell you that 
same night he baptized another child, which 
I told him was mine, though mine wasn’t 
near the place then, and was a good two 
months’ older. It was Miss Maitland’s child 
that I took to adopt, for she was lying raving 
crazy at Dr. Joliot’s house; and the parson 
being there, I thought if it was born in sin 
and conceived in iniquity, which God knows 
it was, mor’n the rest of us, it was no reason 
it should not be baptized.” 
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“What nonsense is this?” asked Mr. 
Creighton, angrily. 

“ Worse than nonsense,” said Mrs. Moore, 
“T took both children into the country with 
me when 1 went away. Little Creighton 


was a puny little thing, but Bill was as hand- 


some a child as ever you saw; and one day 
when Mr. and Mrs. Yates came out to see 
their child, they mistook Bill for him; and 
as Creighton was asleep then and looking 
badly, I thought it did not make any differ- 
ence, and so it came that they both got very 
fond of Bill, thinking ’twas their boy, and I 
never undeceived them; for there were three 
babies there all pretty near of an age, and I 
thought it might be set right after little 
Creighton got well; for they paid well for 
him, and if they thought he was not getting 
on well they might take him away any day. 
But he did not get better; he died, and I 
was afraid to tell of it; and that is how the 
change came to be made. Only there was 
Caroline Maitland knew it was her child all 
along, and used to come and see it now and 
then, until she was taken insane again and 
shut up. Then the trouble commenced, and 
Colonel Yates carried the boy away with 
him; and so it went on, until finally Mrs. 
Yates got me to carry him away to a place 
in Pennsylvania. No one knew where he 
was. One day Caroline Maitland came to 
me all of a sudden, and begged and prayed to 
know where her child was, so that I couldn’t 
say noto her. I told her. She promised to 
leave it where it was, but, after all, she stole 
it away, and I did not know for long and 
long after where it was, until one day, five 
years ago next Christmas, Bill came into my 
house in New York. His mother had sent 
him to find me, and he found me by his own 
wits, for she could not tell him where I was. 
All that time they two had been wandering 
about together, Bill taking care of his mother, 
and fonder of her, I do believe, than ever 
child was of his mother in the world. She 
was only half sane. Why she sent for me 
was, as she wrote, that she thought she was 
getting worse again, and she wanted me to 
take care of the boy. When I got to where 
Bill had left her she was gone; wandered off, 
I suppose, in one of her fits, and Bill has 
stayed with me ever since. Mrs. Yates died 
before she knew he was lost, and when she 
was dying she told her brother where the 
boy that she thought her own was, and she 
wrote it down, too,and made me and Joe 
Hacket witness her signature; at least, I 
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always thought it was that, though I didn’t 
read the paper. She made me promise to 
lay it in her coffin. ‘If Randolph cares 
enough for me to come and look at me when 
I am dead, he will find it,’ she said; but 
Colonel Yates did not come. He could not, 
indeed, for he was too far away, and so it 
was buried with her; and I, knowing that 
the boy was not their son, thought best to 
let it rest. Often and often Bill has asked 
me who his father was, for that she would 
never tell him, nor would I, though I knew— 
I knew that John Creighton said and swore 


he would marry Caroline Maitland, and—” | 


she turned to Mr. Creighton—* this is your 
own son, Mr. Creighton.” 

Mr. Creighton only answered with a scowl 
and sneer. 

“Is this true now 2?” asked Bill, in a hoarse 
voice. 

Dr. Joliot answered : 

“T think there is no doubt of it. Caroline 
Maitland told me so when her child was 
born, and at that time I took this ring from 
her finger and showed it to Mr. Creighton, 
and he owned the truth then. I gave the 
ring to Miss Spencer at the time of her mar- 
riage; my reason was, that I thought she 
would ask me its history, and I meant to 
tell her, as a warning of which I thought she 
stood in need.” 

Dr. Joliot, as he spoke, was separating 
and refitting the ring. When he had done 
it, he handed it to Colonel Yates, who read 
in the inside the two names, John Creigh- 
ton and Caroline Maitland, and the words, 
“Until death shall part us.” Colonel Yates 
looked up at Creighton, who returned the 
look with the same sneer and scowl as before. 

“Really, you good people are interesting 
yourselves too much in my private affairs!” 
he said, in a loud decided voice. “If it is of 
vital interest to any of you to know at this 
time that Caroline Maitland was my mistress, 
and that I had a son by her, and that I 
neither did nor ever intended to marry her, 
I am willing to admit it, if that will close the 
inguisition.” 

“You admit it?” said Bill Moore. 

“T admit it, yes,” said Mr. Creighton; “and 
I shall be equally willing to admit that you 
are my son, on the same terms; by no means 
the only son in New York who has robbed 
his father—” 

Before he ceased to speak, Bill sprang upon 
him like a tiger. Creighton struck at him 
with a face livid with fear and fury, and 
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starting back drew a pistol and fired. He 
missed his mark, and Bill wrenched the pis- 
tol from him, threw it away, and caught him 
by the throat. Colonel Yates seized Bill’s arm, 

“ Your own father!” he said. 

“Ah, my own father!” said Bill, between 
his teeth. “If he was not my father—I had 
a mother too.” 

“T understand it,’ said Colonel Yates; 
“but leave him to his fate. It will find him 
out.” 

“Tt has found him out,” said Bill. 

They had to drag him away by force. 
Creighton was almost paralyzed with fear. 

“Come, Bill, come,” said the detective; 
“it’s rough on you, sure enough, but you 
wont feel any better for murdering him, and 
people might say you showed you deserved 
to be his son.” 

Colonel Yates drew Bill back and held him 
by the arm. 

* Be still—be calm,” he said, in a low voice; 
“your mother will be avenged sufficiently. 
Look who comes here.” 

Clarence Howe, who came and whispered 
to Colonel Yates, and then went out again. 
Bill stood still. A new scene was beginning, 
upon which he could not help pausing to look. 

Alicia had recovered from her paroxysm, 
and had heard something of what had passed. 
She came in leaning on Leonore Hamilton, 
and approached Mr. Creighton. 

“ Where is Frank?” she asked. 
alive, bring him here.” 

No answer. 

“Or is it true,” she added, “that he was 
poisoned here? His servant told me so. 
Poisoned, and carried out by night to the 
old tomb. Is it true, John Creighton ?” 

“You know all that I know,” said Mr. 
Creighton. 

Another voice asked the question that 
came upon his ears like a death-note. 

“ Where is Frank Creighton ?” 

It was no fearful voice itself—a sweet soft 
voice—though with a thrill of pain in it. 
Virginia Moore stood in the circle, and ad- 
vanced to Louis Hamilton. 

“ Frank,” she cried, “I never thought we 
would meet again so!” , 

“Look at me,” said Louis; “look at me 
well. Am I Frank Creighton?” 

She looked at him. It was and it was not 
Frank. She drew her hand across her eyes 
and looked again searchingly into the face. 
It wanted something, and yet the eye that 
had looked into hers so differently once, 
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might have grown as strange as these with 
faithlessness and time. 

Alicia started forward. She was jealous of 
the asking, doubting look in the beautiful 
brown eyes that were fixed on Louis’s face. 

“Tt is not Frank Creighton,’ she said, 
almost angrily. “ It is Louis Hamilton.” 

“Yes, Virginia,” said Leonore, “ this is my 
brother Louis.” 

“Where is my husband then?” cried Vir- 
ginia, clasping her hands. 

“Ask him,” said Alicia, stretching out a 
trembling hand towards John Creighton. 
Virginia turned to him. 

“Where is my husband? Where is Frank 
Creighton? Who said he was dead ?” 

“ [said it,” said Alicia. “ Where is Anton 
his servant? He told me that his master 
had been—” she paused shuddering, and re- 
sumed—* Dr, Joliot, he said you knew that 
Frank was here that night.” 

“Tle was,” said Dr. Joliot; “and he was 
either taken with a fit, or received too large 
adose of a powerful anodyne—it was all as 
you said, but—” 

Virginia raised her arms above her head 
with a wild horror-struck grief. 

“O Frank! Frank!” she cried, her voice 
piercing to every heart with its sadness and 
despair. It was no trick of the stage, as 
Colonel Yates felt, and would have been bet- 
ter pleased to have not felt. “ Did you come 
back to me to die such a death, and I—where 
was 1? O, where was 1?” 

Leonore put her arm around Jinny, and 
tried to soothe her, but in vain. The task 
was taken from her by another; some one 
who came in quickly behind Virginia, and 
taking her hands in his, said: 

“ Jinny look at me, and say who I am.” 

A handsome soldier-like young man, like 
Louis Hamilton in size and height, except 
that he was a little heavier and a very little 
taller as they stood together; like him in 
feature, but with a complexion not so clear 
and fine, and with a manner and look a little 
more pronounced in every way. Jinny turned 
and met the look she had missed, and cried 
again, but with a joyfully altered voice: 

“O Frank! Frank!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mr. CREIGHTON started up, and then, 
checking himself, fell back, but still kept his 
eyes on Frank, There was a silence for a 
few moments, and then Frank Creighton 
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looked up and gazed around him. His eyes 
rested for alonger time on Mr. Creighton, 
who sat withdrawn now, with his face 
averted from the others. If his first feeling 
had been relief at Frank’s appearance, his 
second was no less regret. Frank’s next 
pause was in his look towards Colonel Yates, 
who came forward and offered his hand to 
him, With an inward renunciation of any love 
or hate that might make the clasp of his 
hand treacherous, which Jinuny perhaps 
divined, but which Frank Creighton himself 
took no thought of then; and it was as well 
Alicia next advanced and took her cousin’s 
hand. She tried to speak, but could not. 
Frank’s manner was more friendly to her, 
she thought, than it had ever been before. 

“ Let bygones be bygones, Alicia,” he said. 
“You knew nothing of my close encounter 
with death. I thought at one time you did. 
I know now you did not.” 

“ How did you eseape ?” asked Alicia. 

“By a miracle. After I fell asleep, I knew 
nothing until I came to myself, and to my 
horror found I was buried alive. At first I 
could neither speak nor move. I was con- 
scious, however, that some one was moving 
near me, and that the lid of the chest in 
which I had been placed had been pried 
open. I suppose the air restored me. I 
cannot even now remember clearly the whole 
that passed afterwards. I do remember the 
agony of the effort to shake off the numbness 
that held me, and the success. I remember 
the vault, and the dim light, and a man 
standing by a coffin.” 

“Ah! was it you?” said Bill Moore. “If I 
had not been fool enough to lose my wits 
with fright, 1 might have known it then—” 

“Any one might have been frightened,” 
said Frank. “ But my thought then was that 
the man who fled from me so was the one 
who had placed me there—for you may sup- 
pose I thought I had been regularly dead 
and buried. I could not at first follow or 
speak to him. I had to wait, although I had 
such a horror of the place as I shall never 
forget. Luckily the lantern had been left, 
and I was not in the dark. I found alsoa 
packet of papers, which I carried with me; 
I scarcely knew why, for I certainly did not 
then know what it was. How I left the 
vault, and how I wandered to Sullivan 
Howe’s house instead of to Spencer Hill, I 
cannot tell. When I remember myself again, 
I was there, and Dr. Joliot bringing me back 
to life for the second time. When I was well 
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enough to know what had taken place at 
Spencer Hill, I supposed that they were all 
in the secret of my suppression. For this 
reason I kept silence to every one except Mr. 
Iiowe and Dr. Joliot, and followed my double 
to Europe and introduced myself to Alicia as 
Anton Zadonskoi. She did not recognize me.” 

“Were you Anton ?” asked Alicia. “You 
tortured me—but I deserved it.” 

“T convinced myself that you were quite 
innocent of wanting to murder me, Alicia, 
and that my substitute was not disgracing 
myname.” Frank turned round to Louis and 
added, “I forgive you any harm you may 
have done me, Mr. Hamilton. I do not 
know that you have done any. I am no bet- 
ter aman than you are, at any rate, and I 
know that your return was entirely your 
own doing.” 

Mr. Creighton now turned and spoke. 

“So,” he said, “this farce was all of your 
own planning, Francis, was it? It was a pity 
it was not as well acted as it was plotted.” 

Frank looked towards him again with the 
saine air of avoidance. 

“I do not forgive you, John Creighton,” 
he said, slowly. “ You know how you abused 
the position you held towards two children 
who had better have been born to rags and 
starvation, than born to be under such a 
guardianship.” 

“Very good; very good indeed. You may 
take to the stage again now, or the rags and 
starvation for which you sigh may come yet.” 

Frank did not answer him. He took a 
paper from his breast and held it up. 

“Who has ever seen this before ?” 

“T have,” said Mrs. Moore. “It is the 
same I put in Mrs. Yates’s coffin.” 

“And I have,” said Bill. “ It is the same I 
took from Mrs. Yates’s coffin.” 

“itis her dying declaration,” said Frank. 
“It does not speak of her child at all, 
although it is addressed to her husband. It 
speaks of a yet more sacred duty than that of 
a mother to a child—the duty of fre@ing an 
innocent man from the stain and punish- 
ment of guilt. This I carried with me to 
Sullivan Howe’s house. He did not produce 
it, because my memory was weak, and com- 
ing from him it might be opposed as false.” 

Even as he spoke Sullivan Howe entered. 
He who for years had entered no house 
except that of the wretchedly poor and his 
own. It wasinitself ominous. Clarence was 
with him. Sullivan Howe passed through 
the group. 


“Do you know me, John Creighton?” he 
said. 

Ay, John Creighton knew him. No need 
to do more than look at his face to read 
that answer. A change had come over it; 
it could never but once so change again. 
Frank Creighton handed the paper to Colonel 
Yates. 

“Read it,’ he said. “It is addressed to 
you.” 

Colonel Yates took it, glanced at it, slightly 
shook his head, and said, in a low voice, “I 
cannot. Give it to some one else, Clarence ” 
—handing it to Clarence Howe—“ you are 
the fittest one for this. Read it aloud.” 

Clarence commenced to read. There was 
a dead silence save for his voice. Every eye 
was fixed and intent on him; only John 
Creighton sat with his head bent on his 
hands. 

“Tn the name of a just and offended God, 
I charge the finder of this to reveal the truth, 
as he would not have the blood of the mur- 
dered and of the innocent on his head. 

“T, Henrietta Annie Yates, daughter of 
John Creighton and wife of Randolph Yates, 
being near death, leave this declaration of 
what I have sworn never to tell during my 
life. Isaw the murder of George Hamilton 
Domceroft. It was not Sullivan Howe who 
murdered him. I rose from a bed which I 
had not left for days to help in one act of 
justice. I only saw a greater crime. 

“The man who murdered Sullivan Howe 
was my brother John Creighton. 

“On that day, the 9th of July, 1855, I 
received a note from Caroline Maitland, 
entreating me tu see her, and to make my 
brother see her. Caroline Maitland had left 
her home three years before. I always be- 
lieved my husband was her companion. My 
brother told me so. It was my brother him- 
self, I now know. I went out to meet Caro- 
line secretly. I met her in the wood where 
Domcroft’s body was found. While we were 
there, my brother John Creighton and Dom- 
croft came through the wood together. They 
were quarrelling. Domeroft was accusing 
my brother of having misrepresented matters 
to him, and having led him to accuse Sulli- 
van Howe of dishonesty, when he himself, 
John Creighton, was the person in fault, 
John Creighton was trying to pacify him 
and to persuade him not to see Howe that 
day. Domcroft said, ‘I shall leave the money 
in Howe’s hands now, though I need it, to 
make amends to him,’ This surprised me, 


for I had heard that Domeroft had already 
sent Howe an order to pay the money over 
to John Creighton, and that he had done so 
accordingly. ‘You had better not,’ my 
brother said. ‘I shall not speak another 
word to you, Mr. Creighton, said Domcroft; 
‘let me pass. I have an appointment with 
Howe, and the hour is near’ He tried to 
pass, and my brother struck him on the 
head witha stick he held in his hand. Dom- 
croft fell at once, and the murderer struck 
him again twice. He did not struggle or 
groan, except that he partly raised himself 
on his elbow. John Creighton took some 
papers away from him, and searched all his 
pockets, and then he dragged him from the 
path a little way. Some one came through 
the wood, and he went away. I would have 
raised some alarm, but Caroline Maitland 
prevented me. She held her hand over my 
mouth. I was weak and she strong, and 
besides, I listened when she reminded me 
that my brother’s life should be more pre- 
cious to me than a stranger’s. She said, too, 
that Domcroft was not dead. She hurried 
me away, and took me back to my room. 
The servants were at dinner then, and we 
went in by a way where no one saw us. 
When I got back I sent for my brother. He 
seemed overwhelmed with remorse and sor- 
row, and [I promised in an evil hour not to 
betray his secret; he promised me in return 
that he would marry Caroline Maitland, and 
he told me afterwards he had. I ne7er saw 
her again. When Sullivan Howe was tried, 
Loften thought I ought to speak; but I was 
sick, and weak in body and mind, and I let 
a great wrong be done, because I thought I 
owed the first duty to my brother. I have 
never known a quiet hour since, and it is 
bringing me to my grave. 

“If my husband finds this, I know he will 
show all the mercy my brother deserves, for 
he has a kind heart. Randolph, I might 
have made a better wife to you. I put my 
brother before you, and that separated us. 

“Find Caroline Maitland. She knows 
this to be the truth. 

“My hand and sight are failing. I can 
‘write no more. 

“HENRIETTA ANNE YATES. 

“Spencer Hill, May 14th, 1860, six o’clock 
in the afternoon.” 


Clarence ceased to read. The silence that 
had prevailed now reigned supreme. John 
Creighton did not stir or look up, Colonel 
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Yates seemed to be affected by the reference 
to himself. He was the first one, however, 
that spoke. 

“There is something more,’ he said. 
“These were found in John Creighton’s pos- 
session. Why he never destroyed them, is 
one of the problems that always belong to 
any such history as this.” 

He handed to Clarence the papers that Bill 
had given him. Clarence read their titles, 
and in some instances the whole of the 
paper. They were the same that had been 
taken from George Domeroft’s body by the 
murderer. There was a letter from Sullivan 
Howe to Domcroft, letters from Domeroft’s 
relatives, and some letters written by Dom- 
croft himself and never sent. One of these 
was addressed to Sullivan Howe, and was in 
answer to the one which Howe had written 
offering to pay over the money to some other 
party, and deprecating any such intention, 
and expressing the fullest confidence in 
Howe’s integrity, and regret for having been 
led to doubt it. There was also another 
letter which Clarence looked at, and handed 
to Leonore Hamilton. She silently signed 
to Louis, and he came and read it with her. 

“It was my father!’ he exclaimed; “it 
was my father that that villain murdered !” 

The letter announced to George Dom- 
croft’s wife that his father had taken the 
name of Domcroft, that he had been partially 
reconciled with his family, and on his return 
would take her and the children to England 
and introduce them to Sir Charles Domeroft. 
The names, dates and allusions sufliciently 
identified George Domecroft with George 
Hamilton. 

Colonel Yates touched Bill, and spoke to 
him in a low voice: 

“ Was I not right?” he said; “are you not 
satisfied? You were the means of bringing 
this home to him.” 

Bill did not answer; he only muttered to 
himself; 

“ My father murdered her father!” 

John Creighton had not stirred since Clar- 
ence Howe began to read his sister's dying 
confession. He was utterly overwhelmed by 
the starting up of this buried crime, which 
he had almost forgotten. The death of Frank 
Creighton had not so nearly touched him 
with remorse as this other death; but the 
remorse had been outlived, and he believed 
the secret forever dead. Now it stared him 


in the face, and he had no daring left to 
deny; but he would not confess, 
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be silent. Let them say and do what they 


would. 

While they had been absorbed in this 
scene, a woman had stolen into the house 
noiselessly. She held her hand on the door, 
and, bending forward, listened with gleaming 
eyes. Now and then she clutched at some- 
thing in her bosom, and laughed silently and 
cunningly to herself. At last she began 
stealthily to enter the room; no one saw or 
heard her. She glided in, crouched towards 
the ground, behind the group. Leonore 
Hamilton felt something near her, and, look- 
ing round, started to meet the glittering blue 
eyes of the madwoman whom she remem- 
bered so well. She uttered a cry of terror. 
Caroline Maitland leaped up from her cower- 
ing posture, and sprang through the little 
spuce that was between herand John Creigh- 
ton before any one could arrest: her. She 
wound her arm around his neck with the 
coil of a snake, and cried out: 

“T am sent for you!” 

Her hand went to her bosom again and 
drew a knife. Twice it entered Creighton’s 
breast and once her own, and then her son 
drew her off and bore her from the room. 
They were both revenged now, surely. 

“O God! Iam dying!’ Creighton said, in 
a tone of unutterable horror and agony. 

It was even so. The least of the two 
wounds would have been mortal. Creighton 
looked up with haggard eyes in Dr. Joliot’s 
face and read his sentence there. Sullivan 
Howe came forward and knelt down by him. 

“Creighton,” he said, “we were once 
friends. I forgive you all I have borne, but 
do not die with a lie on your soul. Own the 
truth now.” 

“What does it matter? Yes, I killed 
Domcroft. I thought he had gone back to 
England. I forged the order to pay the money 
to me. If Horatio Spencer had known it, I 
should have been ruined. Domeroft meant 
to give such an order; I thought I enly an- 
ticipated it. I could not prevent Domeroft 
and Howe from meeting and the truth being 
known in any other way. The money and 
jewels I took from him I never touched 
again. They were those—” he stopped and 
groaned. 

Clarence Howe had hastily written down 
Creighton’s words. He read them to him. 
Creighton assented to them, and then said: 

“Write, too, that if I have anything after 
—every one has their due—that I give it to 
Caroline Maitland’s son. I—” 
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He succeeded in placing his name to the 
paper that was held before him; he uttered 
no more coherent words, and expired a short 
time afterwards, showing a strong terror of 
death, but no sense of penitence, except that 

which might be drawn from his recognition 

of his son, and no thought of any hereafter, 

Sullivan Howe was acknowledged innocent 
before the whole world. The world was 
astonished. It would have made a lion of 
him, but he never changed his life again 
except to a few. Clarence and Leounore are 
no longer under the shadow. 

Alicia died a few days after John Creigh- 
ton, suddenly. Her heart had been diseased 
from her childhood, aud the anxiety and 
excitement of the last few months, with the 
crowning horror of Creighton’s violent death, 
fearfully accelerated her end. Louis has 
determined to return to France. He does 
not go alone. Bill Moore, who calls himself 
Maitland, now will accompany him. 

Caroline Maitland was sane for a time, 
She did not know what she had done. Her 
account fully agreed with those of John 
Creighton and hts sister. She declared that 
she had removed the club from where Howe 
laid it and threw it away. Her sole motive 
was to shield John Creighton, whom she 
both loved and hated. As the weakness 
caused by loss of blood vanished, her reason 
wandered again. It was evident she was 
hopelessly insane. Her son determined to 
leave her, therefore, with Dr. Joliot, who had 
involved himself in many dark secrets, but 
whose devotion to expediency was, after all, 
his worse trait. He had had Caroline Mait- 
land under his care before. Bill declined to 
avail himself of any bequest of his father, 
should any such be made available after the 
arrangement of John Creighton’s affairs. It 
affects him less that he does so, because 
Colonel Yates has assumed the charge of his 
destiny. 

“It seems,” he said, “that you were once 
my adopted son, and you are my wife’s 
nephew. I always liked you, Bill. Try to 
overcome your prejudice against respect- 
ability once more.” 

Frank Creighton acknowledged his mar- 
riage, and Jinny never said a word about his 
long absence, nor yet about Colonel Yates; 
and Frank followed her example. Colonel 
Yates thinks he may go to France himself 
before the war is over. 

The money and jewels that Bill Moore had 
taken from John Creighton were proved by 
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accompanying papers to be the property of 
George Domeroft. Frank Creighton, as his 
cousin’s heir-at-law, took possession of all his 
effects and gave them to Mrs. Hamilton, or 
Mrs. Domeroft. Louis refused to receive 
any advantage from them, saying that he 
had all he deserved in being allowed to be 
free. 
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The strong resemblance between Frank 
Creighton and Louis is supposed, by those 
who wish to account for it, to be an eccen- 
tric result of the long-ago intermarriage of 
their respective ancestors. Such resem- 
blances do sometimes occur, however, with- 
out anything that can be brought forward as 
a natural cause for them. 


How could I resist the temptation 
To flirt with that elegant Nash? 
His eyes are so liquid and melting, 
And he sports such a splendid mustache! 
And now Louis has read me a lecture, 
I surely have reason to pout, 
For I’ve lived in a whirl of excitement, 
Till I know I should languish without. 


The impertinent fellow has told me 
That on crumbs of adulation I feed, 
That he thinks I’m too free with my wooers, 
And waltzing improper indeed! 
Yes, he hinted, I thought very plainly, 
That he would not be led by the nose, 
And asked me to make a decision 
In favor of him, or my beaux. 


“The question was useless,” I answered, 

“The case was decidedly clear;” 

And to use quite a vulgar expression, 
He left with a flea in his ear! 

To mope through the joys of the season, 
The gayest I ever have seen, 

And just in the midst of my triumphs— 
Why, the man is remarkably green! 


To-night I have heard declarations 
Of love from Harry and Tim, 
And I'm glad that the pleasure of flirting 
I would not relinquish for him. 
No, to prove that I care not an atom, 
I shall waltz, and I'll flirt while I can, 
And think, as a great consolation, 
After all, he is only a man! 


Yes, waltzing has lost its enchantment, 
Though they say I’m the queen of the ball; 

And as for my suitors, dear patience! 

I am heartily sick of them all. 
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While Harry is looking so killing, 
I am always remarkably dumb, 
And think all the brains he possesses 
I could hold on the end of my thumb! 


They may talk of their deathless devotion, 
But it does not amount to a fig; 
And that Nash with his odious simper, 
T declare is an absolute prig. 
To kill time I’m eternally trying, 
But the hours so wearily drag, 
And I see in the future the prospect 
Of a withered and wretched old hag. 


When I am bereft of my lovers, 
And am minus my roses and teeth, 
Farewell to the visions so golden 
Of a bridal eclat and a wreath. 
To see others the toasts of the circles, 
Where I was accustomed to lead, 
And myselt but a poor “ Cinderella,” 
Heigh-ho! ’twould be dreary indeed. 


O dear, I’m so dreadfully lonely, 
I wish even Louis were here; 
What is that down my cheek slowly stealing? 
Why, I’m almost afraid ’twas a tear! 
To-day I’ve been wearily thinking 
That a man, after all, may be right, 
And to prove that I'm truly repentant, 
I'll send Lou a missive to-night! 


I'll tell him that with him I’m happy, 
But without him exceedingly blue; 

That in spite of my many flirtations, 
My heart is still loyal and true. 

Then I'll give all my lovers the mitten, 
Jack, Edward, Harry and Tim, 

And the miserable folly of flirting 

T'll gladly relinquish for him! 
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THE OLD CLERK’S SECRET. 


BY LEVI BEARDSLEY, 
Late Special Agent of U. 8. Post-Ofice Department. 


Tue old clerk is dead! For many years he 
had been an old clerk, and a very old clerk, 
too. When the greater part of Washington 
was a swainp, and long before the foundations 
of its magnificent buildings were laid, he was 
by no means a young clerk, and on through 
the years that followed, up to this time, he 
has been a patient, quiet, wrinkled clerk— 
growing more patient, quiet and wrinkled 
each successive year, and growing older, 
fmuch older, besides. Changes in adminis- 
tration changed not him; for he knew little 
of party and cared less. All that he seemed 
to know were the duties of his desk, and all 
that he cared to know was contained within 
the lids of those earthy-smelling books, and 
dusty, moth-eaten papers. Few persons 
knew anything of him, excepting that he was 
a patient, quiet, wrinkled old clerk, while he 
appeared to be acquainted with none. 

Day after day and year after year found 
him at his desk poring over the earthy-smell- 
ing books and dusty papers; for when the 
morning clock struck nine, his step was heard 
in the hall, and within a minute thereafter 
he would silently take his seat and pass the 
time with the old books until three, when he 
noiselessly withdrew. Many a time I had 
endeavored to form an acquaintance with 
him, but unsuccessfully; and my last at- 
tempt was made in the winter of 1858, at 
which time, while strolling near the Treasury 
Department, late one afternoon, I observed 


‘ him coming out of the main entrance. This 


was so unusual—he having been invariably 
regular in hours—as to excite a natural curi- 
osity, and I resolved to speak with him, and 
learn, if possible, something more of the sin- 
gular old man. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Miles,” I began. (A 
slight nod was the only recognition bestowed.) 
“You are late to-day, sir; I hope you have 
had no trouble with your accounts ?” 

“What is your name?” he asked, in alow 
age-broken voice. 

“Walter Grafton; do you not know me? 
“ We are in the same room up stairs.” 

Regarding me steadily for a moment, and 
then passing a hand over his brow, he sud- 
denly looked upward, and continued to do 
so until I repeated: 


“Walter Grafton; do you not know me?” 

Again he turned his eyes upon me and 
then in an abstracted manner, replied: 

“O yes; Grafton, Grafton; yes, certainly, 
I remember you—good-afternoon, Mr. Graf- 
ton.” And away he went, as silently and 
mysteriously as ever. He passed up the 
street in a quick gliding step, with head 
bowed, and continued on until near half a 
Square distant, when, rapidly wheeling about, 
he became transfixed, and for near a minute 
intently scanned the top of the Treasury 
building. Involuntarily my gaze was directed 
there likewise, and when I again sought him 
the old clerk had disappeared. The next 
day, and the next, and from day to day there- 
after, he was as usual at his post, turning the 
leaves of the age-worn books, rattling the 
dusty papers, or writing with a quill as noise- 
less as himself. Upon several occasions sub- 
sequent to our meeting as just described, he 
was observed to leave the department long 
after the other employees had withdrawn; 
but I thought little of the fact until chance 
threw me in his way, and introduced those 
scenes which now curdle my blood to think 
of. 

A few years ago my hair was jet and glossy; 
now, it is easy to trace hundreds of gray 
fibres streaking its thinned locks! A few 
years ago, and my nerves were as steady as 
the bedplate of a compact machine; now, 
the twitchings, the starts, the unequal 
throbbings tell of some dreadful change! 
Why do I lie for hours upon a wakeful bed? 
Why is my eye so sunken, my cheek so pale, 
and my body so wasted? O! J know full well, 
and so did the old clerk before hedied, And 
yet, his death is life to me; for the seal is re- 
moved, and the horrors which have haunted 
me for so longcan now be revealed, and I 
may, perchance, again—thank Heaven—sleep 
in peace. An oath bound me—bound me to 
never disclose what I saw and knew, until he 
was dead; and there he lies, with the signet 
of eternity upon his brow, and the glaze, like 
frozen tears upon the half-opened eyes, which 
gleams and seems about to trickle away as 
the solitary candle throws its uncertain glare 
over the face of the silent sleeper. Yes, there 
he lies; unwept and unknown, save by the 
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poor mortal who pens these lines beside his 
rough coffin. 

But how can words express that which I 
have to relate? Those who read these pages 
may think me mad. Well, let them; but O, 
IT am by far too sane, too clear, too positive! 
And yet no proof to whatis here stated 
ean be adduced on this side of the grave. 
Only affirming its truth, and leaving with 
those who choose to doubt, my prayer that 
they may never behold what I have beheld, 
nor feel those thrills which now seethe 
through my very soul, this tale of horror in 
homely commonplace phrase is offered, with 
the belief that when others shall know the 
old clerk’s secret, my heart alone will not be 
doomed to bear all of its‘terrors. 

On the 13th of March, 1858 (the time will 
never be forgotten), business called me to 
Georgetown; and leaving my lodgings at5 
P.M., I started to walk the distance, though 
it was a raw afternoon, and the mist had set- 
tled down upon the river, while the clouds 
wore every appearance of a gathering storm. 

The gentleman I desired to see was not at 
home; but being expected soon, I resolved to 
await his coming. Seven, eight and nine 
o’clock passed before his return, and when 
we had concluded our engagement it was on 
the stroke of twelve. A high wind, accom- 
panied by a piercing cold rain or sleet, had 
arisen, and as no conveyance was available, 
I was compelled to walk, notwithstanding 
the unpropitions night. After leaving the 
cheerful fire to buffet the storm my step was 
rapid, for the eager blasts chilled me through ; 
so in quick time the bridge and circle were 
left behind, and at length I paced the broad 
pave in front of the Executive mansion. 

Not a single person had been seen during 
the long gloomy walk, and I was about con- 
gratulating myself upon a speedy prospect of 
home, when a man, directly in front, brought 
me toastand., At first I supposed him to be 
a footpad, and was weighing the probabilities 
of being immediately assaulted, when, with a 
half apologetic murmur, he quietly turned 
aside and moved on. 

Though very dark, there was something 
discernible in the man’s figure, or gait, that 
seemed familiar, and an unconquerable de- 
sire to know who he was instantly seized me; 
80, Wheeling about, I followed as silently as 
possible. Turning down towards the War 
Department, he slackened his pace as the 
building was neared, and then, for an instant, 
by the glimmer of the street lamp, I caught 


sight of his entire form. It was that of the 
old clerk! All heretofore strange and myste- 
rious about him seemed doubly so now. A 
man seventy, eighty, or perhaps even more, 
out in a pitiless storm, alone, and at midnight! 

Not entirely free from superstition (and be- 
lieving none are), an indescribable feeling 
came over me; a very singular and uncom- 
fortable sensation encircled my heart when 
this man was discovered in his nocturnal 
wanderings. Moving forward very stealthily, 
and ascending to the portico, he cautiously 
peeped through the keyhole, or a crevice in 
the door; but instantly returning to the pave- 
ment, passed hurriedly into the large yard, 
while I, through some irresistible influence, 
hastily followed. Proceeding to an end win- 
dow and softly raising the sash, he crawled 
through; and by the dim flame of a single 
burner suspended in the corridor, his form 
was seen stealing away. 

In an instant I had passed the window and 
was again behind him. Up crooked stair- 
ways, through halls and passages remote from 
the watchman’s corner, he led the way, mov- 
ing on, as it were, by intuition, until the files- 
room was reached, into which he passed, 
silently closed the door, and then, from a 
pocket, drew a dark-lantern. As the rays 
thereof struggled to diffuse themselves 
through the large apartment, I became se- 
creted behind a screen which fortunately 
stood near—but not without slight noise, for 
the old man quickly concealing the light, said, 
in a hoarse painful whisper, “ Not yet, O, not 
yet!” And then after a dreadful silence, 
murmuring something which I supposed to 
be a prayer, he disclosed the light again. 
From my position I had a full view of his 
face, which, seen then and there, was fright- 
ful to behold. The noise of the screen had 
evidently startled him, for as soon as the lan- 
tern was well uncovered, he gazed long and 
earnestly towards my corner. He appeared 
older and more wrinkled than ever, and was 
deadly pale excepting the forehead, upon 
which there was a large purple spot, as though 
blood had settled therein and was now de- 
termined to burst through. His eyes were 
wide apart, glowing and fixed; his lips were 
firmly compressed, and the whole appearance 
of the man betokened dread and expectancy. 
But it was not the eye, nor the forehead, nor 
the mouth, that made him terrible to look 
upon; it was an indescribable expression—a 
living something about the entire form—an 
immortality shining through each feature. 
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With the flickering lamp elevated to his head, 
changing every hair from a silver to a leaden 
hue and then again to a snowy whiteness, 
and with that revolting gleam of face and 
soul, he stood peering into the farthest cor- 
ners for several minutes; nor did alineament 
change until fully satisfied that he was alone, 
when the repulsive gave way to a subdued 
tranquil expression pleasing to see, and the 
blood-spot disappeared without leaving a 
trace of its horrid presence. 

Giving way to a deep sigh, he placed the 
lamp upon a table, and going to one of the 
large cases commenced taking therefrom 
bundles of papers, with which a ponderous 
desk was soon covered; and then drawing 
up a chair he began examining each care- 
fully. For two hours I observed him atten- 
tively while thus engaged, and noted with 
intense interest the varied expressiun of face 
during this occupation. When a fresh pack- 
age was taken up he eagerly untied the tape 
and conned every page with a bright hope- 
ful smile; but, as he advanced deeper and 
deeper therein, a shadow seemed to fall upon 
his brow and envelop the poor old man in its 
gloom. Thus he toiled on until the clock 
struck three, when returning the papers to 
their case, he sank upon the chair, apparently 
lost in perplexing thought, if not in absolute 
despair. Finally, he started to his feet, and 
taking the lantern, made ready to retire. As 
he did so, I noticed outlines of that revolting 
look, but was too intent upon devising plans 
for my own unobserved exit when he should 
extinguish the light, than to conjecture why 
they should so suddenly and singularly re- 
appear. Just as he was about to conceal the 
lantern, I was startled by a sound directly 
above my head as though a heavy body was 
passing through the air with great velocity, 
and a voice apparently close beside me, ex- 
claimed: 

“Again we come! John Miles, have you 
found it ?” 

Horrified by the mysterious tone, I turned 
about, and then—O Heaven! beheld more 
than I dared imagine! Half way between 
the ceiling and the floor, partially enveloped 
in a phosphorescent glare, there appeared a 
human face, sunken in form, and like old 
porchment in color, looking as though the 
grave had long hidden it in its festering 
damps. It seemed to oscillate in the sickly 
light surrounding it, and at each movement, 
a deep gash under the chin, blue and swollen, 
dropped thick blood—which appeared to 
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melt in, or merge with the unearthly glow. 
The eyes were open, piercing black, but 
never motionless, I was paralyzed in an in- 
stant, and could scarcely breathe. My feet 
were like ice, while the chills crept through 
my heart until I imagined myself dying. 

“ Jobn Miles, have you found it?” repeated 
the voice. 

The old clerk fell upon his knees, gasping, 
“Not yet! not yet! O, not yet!” 

Whether that dead, vibrating, glowing 
countenance frightened me more than did 
that of the old clerk’s, I know not; both were 
terrific. The impress of death upon the one 
was no more frightful than was the abject 
horror depicted in the other. The purple 
spot was more purple than before, and the 
very hair on the old man’s head seemed to 
pale and quiver with mortal fear. My eyes 
now became riveted upon the apparition, and 
as I looked, another deathly face, more dread- 
ful to behold, if possible, than the former, 
broke through the ghastly mist; and as this 
spectre (that of a female) came into view 
and revolved perpendicularly around the first, 
I saw an ugly wound above the brow spurt 
jets of blood at each revolution upon the 
cheek within its awful circle. I did not ex- 
pect to survive these terrible scenes, for ex- 
citement and fear alone, apparently, sustained 
me; and when the cause was removed—if 
ever again removed—the effect must be death! 

But if these sights appalled me, how much 
more appalling were those that followed! 
As I gazed in perfect helplessness, two other 
phantoms, circling on a horizontal plane in 
contra-rotation around the preceding visages, 
were revealed. One of these was that of a 
young girl with head cleft nearly in twain; 
the awful death-look—the protruding eyes 
and open mouth, are sickening to think of}; 
while the other was that of achild, in color 
nearly black, with its dark swollen tongue 
hanging far down, and its eyes out of their 
sockets. Blood oozed from nose and mouth, 
and upon the neck marks could be distin- 
guished as though fingers had clutched it. 
Again the mysterious voice repeated, “ Have 
you found it?” 

“Not yet!” groaned the old man. 

“O ho!” broke from all the phantoms in 
chorus. “Oho! John Miles—beware!” 

The light that surrounded the spectres had 
become reddened with the melting blood, and 
moving like a whirling stream, it carried 
them therein, as doomed men are carried in 
a maelstrom. 
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“One day more—John Miles!” said the 
mystic voice; and ina moment the crimson 
tide had borne its horrid spectacle within 
the shades of the hereafter. 

How long [ lay prostrate behind that screen 
I know not; a stupor pervaded my entire 
frame, and the sun was well up in the 
heavens when consciousness returned, The 
old clerk was gone, of course; and withdraw- 
ing as softly as possible from the building, I 
hurried home. 

Punctually at nine o’clock John Miles was 
at his desk —a little paler, perhaps, than 
usual, but otherwise unchanged; and while 
we were alone during a part of the forenoon, 
he quietly turned in his chair, and regarding 
me steadily for an instant, said: 

“Walter Grafton, you were at the War 
Department last night!” 

“Yes!” I replied, with a shudder. 

“Tell me,” said he, with emotion, “ how 
came you there?” 

1 then related all that had transpired—how 
I had met him, followed him, and what, in 
common with him, I had seen. 

“T will not ask you,” said he, “why you 
followed me; when leaving the room, I saw 
you lying upon the floor, and supposed you 
had been present during the whole of that 
fearful exhibition. Laman old man, Graf- 
ton—a very old man—and have now spoken 
more to you than to any other human being 
for many years. Chance has thrown us to- 
gether in a manner which I would have 
thought impossible; but as you have seen so 
much, and know so much of the great secret 
of my poor life, I cannot, were I so disposed, 
withhold any part of that Iam about to re- 
late. First, however, I ask, nay, pray you, to 
swear secrecy. Will you? will you?” he ex- 
claimed, with great agitation, 

“T will!” was my response. 

He arose from his seat and came towards 
me with much solemnity; in his hand he 
held a copy of the blessed New Testament, 
and as he neared my desk, pausing, and im- 
pressively raising a finger, proceeded in a 
low distinct tone as follows: 

“ Grafton, stand up!” 

I stood in my place. 

“Upon the instrument now held before 
you, and in the fear of the Lord, you do sol- 
emnly swear never to reveal what you have 
heard or may hear, in connection with my- 
self, until you are granted permission so to 
do from me, or until I am dead. Knowing 
the binding nature of the oath to which you 
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now voluntarily subscribe, and revering the 
sacred lessons upon which you make oath, 
you hereby promise to keep it in spirit, and 
in the letter thereof—so help you Heaven !” 

“T do!” 

He grasped my hand and wept like a child. 

“Pardon me for this weakness,” said he; 
“but [am an old man and so broken!” And 
after his agitation had subsided, adding, “ To- 
night, at eight o’clock, meet me near the 
capitol gate, and I will tell you all;” he glided 
silently to his chair and was soon turning the 
leaves of the earthy-smelling books, and flut- 
tering the dusty moth-eaten papers. 

The stars were paled beneath the gleam of 
a young moon, and not a breath of air kissed 
the opening buds which hung gracefully from 
the shrubbery of the capitol grounds. Now 
and then a vehicle rattled over the rough 
street, and the adVancing or receding foot- 
fall of a pedestrian was at times heard, be- 
yond which there was scarce a sound to dis- 
turb the stillness of evening. Halting at the 
spot designated for our meeting, I was sur- 
prised upon discovering at my side a poorly- 
clad female with outstretched hand, asking 
alms. 

“Sir,” said she, in reply to a remark, “I 
know there are many impostors seeking aid 
when really not deserved; but believe me, 
my case is far different. Itis more humilia- 
ting for me to ask, than you can easily im- 
agine; but declining health, and an invalid 
son at home, who, until recently, has been 
my chief support—Heaven bless him !—com- 
pel me to appeal to the charity of others, or 
die.” 

Struck with her impressive and delicate 
manner, I was about to question her further, 
when the old clerk approached in his quick 
stealthy step; so placing some money in the 
poor creature’s hand, L advanced to meet him. 

“T will not bestow upon you hollow 
thanks,” said the woman, as she glided away, 
“but when you reach yonder sphere your 
reward will welcome you.” 

Nearing the old man, who had paused a 
few yards from me,I found him gazing in- 
tently at the figure of the retreating woman ; 
and by the mellow light of the moon, L 
thought for a moment that traces of the 
purple spot were perceptible upon his wrin- 
kled forehead. 

“What can you discover of interest up 
that gloomy street, Mr. Miles? You seem 
abstracted, sir,” I remarked, good- humoredly, 
when at his elbow. 
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“T was only thinking of the past,” he re- 
plied, in a subdued tone, at the same time 
endeavoring, as it were, to shake off recollec- 
tions which evidently distressed him, “ only 
of the past! come, let us walk.” 

Drawing an arm through mine, I led him 
up the broad avenue of the capitol yard, nor 
halted until we were seated within the shadow 
of one of its largest trees. A long silence 
ensued; when, in an energetic and yet mel- 
ancholy voice, the old man exclaimed: 

“O Grafton—I am very miserable!’ 

“ Be calm, sir,” I urged. 

“ These tears will come sometimes, and un- 
man me,” he rejoined; “but Iam calm now, 
and will proceed at once to tell you in as few 
words as possible, what I desire and have 
promised to tell you.” 

Then, drawihg a hand across his eyes, and 
with a deep sigh, he proceeded, as near as 
my memory serves me, thus: 

“ My early life or history being unimportant 
to you, need not be referred to further than 
to say that my parents gave me a good edu- 
cation, and were strict in their moral train- 
ing. Reverses coming upon my father when 
I was quite young, compelled—or rather im- 
pelled—another brother and myself to provide 
our own livelihood; so, upon the threshold 
of home we separated. What became of him 
I never knew, nor did our parents—both of 
whom died some years after we had thus 
parted from them, leaving our only surviving 
sister in charge of distant relatives, at whose 
house I frequently saw her until the family 
removed to a southern State, since which 
time we have never met; nor do I know even, 
whether she is still living or not. The last 
tidings of her came in a roundabout way, the 
purport of which was that she had married 
quite well (whom, however, I have long since 
forgotten), and was blessed with a fine family 
of affectionate children, Engaging in vari- 
ous occupations without success, and sinking 
precious years in the interminable ocean of 
the past, time at length found me in a gov- 
ernment department, where I had been for 
perhaps four years, when one day just before 
the hour of closing had arrived, a man 
stepped in, inquiring for Mr. Miles, An- 
nouncing myself, the stranger remarked, with 
a good-natured smile (d—n him), that he 
was unavoidably late, and would have de- 
ferred his call and business, had not the lat- 
ter been of so much importance. Referring 
to the clock, I said in reply, that he had some 
minutes wherein to state his business; and 


if under my control, it should have special 
attention on the morrow. 

“*Tt must be closed to-day,’ he responded, 
with a significant glance, and a sly touch of 
a pocket. 

“* Well, sir, said I, ‘state its nature.’ 

“ Looking about the apartment to ascertain 
if others than ourselves were present, he 
proceeded, after having cleared his throat, in 
(to me) a very uncomfortabie manner: 

“*T believe, Mr. Miles, that you have cer- 
tain claims to adjust. Will you inform me 
of their nature” 

“T told him that they were multitudinous, 
and of a miscellaneous character. 

“* Be kind enough torefer to your regis- 
ter,’ resumed the stranger, ‘and see if you 
have claim No. 6504, in favor of—of—(again 
clearing his throat) slight bronchial affection, 
sir, that is all—of N. W. Morrison, for ser- 
vices and supplies which were rendered the 
government ?” 

“As I turned the leaves of the book, a pale- 
ness about the lips of the stranger was no- 
ticeable; and when at length Iread aloud— 
*N. W. Morrison, No, 6504, it was succeeded 
by a crimson hue, which lingered for a mo- 
ment, then blanched away. 

“*Let’s see— what is the amount?’ he 
asked, with assumed nonchalance. 

$30,308.15,’ I answered. 

“The stranger involuntarily smacked his 
lips, as does a hound when the game lies torn 
and bleeding before him. 

“*Ts it to be paid?’ he inquired, in a half- 
hesitating and yet in a determined-to-be- 
composed sort of manner. 

“*The claim is at present, and has been 
for quite a long time suspended, on account 
of the non-receipt of a required voucher. 
Mr. Morrison has been addressed several 
times on the subject, and quite recently, too; 
but as yet we have received no reply, vor is 
his whereabouts now fully known,’ 

“The stranger hastily arose, and stepping 
to the fire-grate, coughed and expectorated 
until he was red in the face. 

“*T declare, said he, upon reseating him- 
self, ‘my complaint grows worse in your cli- 
mate, it does indeed! Well, sir,’ he contin- 
ued, in a louder and a livelier tone, ‘I have 
that voucher and a power of attorney from 
Mr. Morrison to collect the amount due, and 
not having heretofore formally introduced 
myself, permit me that pleasure—this is my 
card, sir.’ 

“It read, ‘Henry G. Wallace, Attorney and 
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Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in Chancery, 
No. 42 Broad Street, New York.’ 

“Fle then produced the vouchers and 
power of attorney, which were correct and 
satisfactory in every particular. 

“My great hurry in pressing this matter,’ 
he resumed, ‘is on account of an important 
case now pending in the New York courts, 
in which I am retained as one of the counsel ; 
and unless the money can be paid by to-mor- 
row at ten o’clock (for a half-hour later I 
must start for home), I shall be obliged to, 
leave the claim here until some safe and sure 
means can be obtained for its collection and 
delivery. There are so many rascals about 
now-a-days, Mr. Miles, he added, with an 
expression of virtuous honesty, ‘ that a man’s 
property is secure nowhere but in his own 
possession; and then,’ he continued, quickly, 
‘Mr. Morrison, who is now in Europe, expects 
to invest the proceeds immediately. His last 
communication instructed me to remit, with- 
out fail, per next post. Let’s see,’ said the 
lawyer, ‘what day is this? Ah, Tuesday! 
Wednesday, one; Thursday, two; Friday, 
three (numbering each on a finger). By 
Jove! Mr. Miles, the mail leaves on Saturday 
next; I must have this business arranged to- 
morrow! What further is required ?” 

“Nothing but five minutes’ writing, and 
the signature of Mr, Nelson, the head of our 
bureau,’ I answered. ‘The difficulty, how- 
ever, is this, Mr. Nelson is in Baltimore, and 
will not return before Thursday.’ 

“*Ah, then! exclaimed Wallace, ‘ poor 
Morrison is ruined forever! Delicacy, Mr. 
Miles, prevents my explaining the character 
of the investment he is required to make; 
but the delay will—will, in short, rain him? 
And he hurriedly paced the room, with the 
appearance of a man in great mental anguish. 

“ He was a tall, finely-formed and hand- 
some fellow of about thirty years; well- 
dressed and scrupulously neat in every re- 
spect; his hands were small and dainty, and 
he had a singular way of rubbing them to- 
gether as though washing in invisible water 
each particular finger. Suddenly bringing 
himself to a halt, he said: 

“*Surely, there must be somebody to act 
for Mr. Nelson during his absence, Mr. 
Miles ?” 


“T informed him that this duty usually de-_ 


volved upon me; but having been unexpect- 
edly summoned away, Mr. Nelson had not, 
in this instance, endowed me with special 
authority. 
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“* Miles,’ said he, in a half-confidential and 
half-cautious manner, ‘if you will procure a 
warrant or draft for that money by to-morrow 
at ten, I shall be most happy in giving youa 
substantial proof of my gratitude.’ 

“He seemed so anxious, and withal so 
courteous, as to incline me favorably towards 
him. Besides, there was an attraction or in- 
fluence about the man which I could scarcely 
resist, nor yet understand; and to the ex- 
tent of my ability I desired to favor him. 
The claim was just, and should have been 
settled long before ; this person had the proper 
authority for its collection, and unless paid 
immediately, he would not only suffer incon- 
venience, but the claimant, perchance, would 
be, as the lawyer expressed it, ‘ruined for- 
ever!’ 

“As before stated, there was but one thing 
lacking, and that was the signature of Mr. 
Nelson. Not having been delegated to act 
in his stead, my name to the paper would 
avail nothing; and to await his return might 
precipitate the inconvenience or ruin which 
I desired averted. A thought flashed upon 
my mind (probably one of the devil’s scintil- . 
lations), and that was, to sign Mr. Nelson’s 
name to the document, date it as thuugh hav- 
ing been adjusted sveral days before, alter 
certain figures—and then, if detected, explain 
it away as best I could. Every stroke in my 
chief's writing was familiar, and I could coun- 
terfeit his signature to a letter. In a mo- 
ment the pen was in my hand, and ten min- 
utes later the account was perfected, signed, 
and recommended to be paid by warrant 
immediately. 

“*T have gone beyond my jurisdiction in 
this matter,’ said I; ‘ but, sir, I do so, believ- 
ing it to be just—though not exactly in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the office.’ 

“ The next instant I was conscious of hav- 
ing committed a criminal act, and of now 
endeavoring to palliate the offence by false- 
hood; but the appearance of a handful of 
coin drove these thoughts away; and not- 
withstanding the bribe was refused, the law- 
yer was permitted to leave it on my desk. 
He thanked me over and over again, and 
finally, with a polite bow, retired. Fora long 
time 1 remained in my seat looking at the 
glittering gold while plunged in perplexing 
thought, and it was nearly dark when I pre- 
pared todepart. My hand was on the treach- 
erous coin, but was arrested by a voice, 
saying in a hoarse whisper, ‘ John Miles, be- 
ware!’ So thrilling and unexpected was this 
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warning as to stagger me, but I started up 
with a bound, as acold hand passed over my 
throat, and the voice repeated, ‘ beware? 
Stumbling forward, Ifell violently upon the 
desk, when my forehead struck the cursed 
gold, and after the stunning effect of the 
blow had passed off, I saw that it had made 
a deep ugly gash, which concealing with a 
handkerchief as much as possible, and brush- 
ing the lawyer’s bribe within a drawer—pale, 
weak and trembling in every nerve, I with- 
drew. 

“The following morning a messenger re- 
quested my presence in the cashier’s room. 
* Mr. Miles,’ said that officer, ‘ do you identify 
this gentleman as being Mr. Wallace, the 
attorney fur N. W. Morrison, claimant?’ 

“*T do, sir,’ 

“* When was this account signed?’ asked 
the cashier, while attentively examining the 
signature. 

“*T believe the date appears on the ac- 
count, sir, I rejoined. 

“* Ah, yes; 1 see! before Mr. Nelson went 
away ?” 

“*Yes sir’ And the blood rushed to my 
face with the answer, while the wound on 
my forehead seemed to be a living coal. 

“*Well, Mr. Wallace, how will you have 
this?’ inquired the cashier, as he moved to- 
wards the ponderous safe. 

“*T would prefer a draft on New York, 
payable to my order, if possible, answered 
the lawyer. 

“* Certainly, sir,’ returned the busy cashier, 
and continuing in a louder tone, ‘here, Mr. 
White, draw a draft on New York in favor of 
the attorney in this case,’ he retired to his 
private apartment. 

“The draft was drawn, signed and given 
to the lawyer. 

“*Once more I thank you!’ said he, as we 
gained the hall, and he squeezed my hand in 
his peculiar manner, as though determined to 
wash it also. ‘Good-by,’ he cried, rapidly 
striding towards the street door, ‘poor Mor- 
rison will never forget you.’ 

“O, what a day of agony was that to me, 
Grafton! Wel! (after another deep sigh), 
well, some two months subsequent to the de- 
livery of the draft, judge my utter conster- 
nation upon reading the following in a South- 


ern paper: 
“To BE ExecuTEeD.—The man, George C. 


Janeway, alias Henry G, Wallace, a pretend- 
ed New York lawyer, charged with the mur- 


der of Col. James Waldron, in February last, 
has been found guilty of manslaughter in the 
first degree, and sentenced to be hanged on 
Friday, the 18th proximo.’ 


“ My surprise was nearly as great ten days 
later, upon the receipt of a sealed letter, 
which read in this wise: 


“Columbia Jail, Columbia, S.C., June 16th,18—, 
“*Joun MILEs, Esq: 

“*DEAR Sir,—This is written by a man 
on the verge of eternity, who desires before 
the dreadful hovr to communicate with you 
—you who have been by far too kind to him 
—I hope I am better prepared to die than 
when we last met. One favor I have to ask, 
which I know you will grant, and that is to 
procure a box containing my clothing, and a 
few unimportant articles, now in the custody 
of Mr. John Blake (this city). You will dis- 
pose of its contents as may seem best to you. 
There may possibly be some little memorial 
among them, valuable to you, although of- 
fered by one charged with the deepest crime. 
Do not fail to secure the box. I have request- 
ed Mr. Blake to deliver it to you when called 
for, which he willdo. Farewell, forever. 

“*Gro. C, JANEWAY, 
Alias Henry G. WALLACE! 


“If the pall of death had settled upon my 
heart, its darkest shadow would have been a 
sheen compared with the damning blackness 
which now seemed to envelop it. The awful 
truth that I had been an active instrument 
in fraluduently enriching one whose claim was 
false, and whose life had evidently been that 
of an abandoned desperate villain, completely 
unnerved me, and while endeavoring to per- 
suade myself that the highest motives alone 
had actuated me, and that in intention, at 
least, I was innocent, the fact of having lent 
aid in cheating the rightful owner (though 
ignorantly), quite overpowered me, and for 
weeks my life was suspended upon a brittle 
thread. O, that it had broken! but no; 
such a blessing was not to be! When con- 
valescent, I determined to proceed immedi- 
ately to Columbia, and there secure, if possi- 
ble, the effects of the doomed man. 

“The details of that journey, with the 
doubts and fears which beset its every hour, 
need not be recited. Mr. Blake’s house was 
found; the luggage of the murderer was ob- 
tained, and O Heaven! how my heart thrilled 
when the draft itself was discovered, undis- 
turbed Yherein. Seizing it hastily, I read 
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with astonishment this endorsement: ‘To 
be returned to the U.S. Treasury, and held 
until applied for by the legal representatives 
of the late N. W. Morrison.—Henry G. 
Wallace.’ 

“While pondering upon this singular cir- 
cumstance, Mr. Blake entered, saying: 

“You find all correct there, I trust, sir? 

“* As far as I know,’ was my reply. 

“*Mr,. Janeway, may, perhaps, expect to 
recover his things at some future time,’ he 
continued, ‘so I hope none are missing.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ I exclaimed, as- 
tounded. 

“ My surprise was too genuine then to be 
mistaken, and Blake regarded me in perfect 
amazement for near a minute. 

‘*What do you mean?’ I repeated. 

“*Why surely you know that he escaped 
upon the day preceding that fixed upon for 
his execution?’ he replied, with great ve- 
hemence. 

“*No, I murmured, scarcely able to ar- 
ticulate. 

“*And has probably gone to Europe, added 
Blake, in a whisper, as with a mysterious 
head-shake, he left the room. 

“The next morning found me upon my re- 
turn, and in due course of time ' reached 
this city, when it was my immediate intention 
to confess in full, and then urge the early 
transfer of the draft to Mr. Morrison himself; 
but a sense of guilt in the matter held my 
better judgment in abeyance from day to 
day, and thus at the expiration of a week 
after my return nothing had been said or 
done in the premises. Official papers in great 
quantity and of varied character had accu- 
mulated while away; so, persuading myself 
that when I had more time the matter should 
be attended to, I began vigorously at the un- 
finished work before me. Laboring thus for 
a fortnight, though in a perfect depression of 
spirit, I at length boldly resolved to acquaint 
Mr. Nelson with all of the circumstances at- 
tending the case, taking the consequences 
whatever they might be, andsoend it. With 
this determination I repaired to his room, 
but as he was not in, returned to my own; 
devising, while passing through the corridor, 
some plan of approaching the subject, which 
would be acceptable and satisfactory to that 
gentleman. 

“As I stepped within my room a man came 
out, and before his features could be recalled, 
or where, if ever, we had met, disappeared. 
A moment afterward and I was convinced 
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that this person, though well and ingeniously 
disguised, was no other than Janeway the 
murderer! There was no mistakiug that eye, 
nor the dainty restless hands, which, though 
seen but for an instant, were polishing them- 
selves to the bone. Rushing to the main 
door of the building to raise an alarm, but 
remembering the draft, hastily returning to 
my office and opening the drawer in which 
it had been carefully deposited, I discovered 
it gone! Yes, gone!” repeated the old man, 
springing to his feet, and rapidly pacing the 
gravelled walk. “Well,” he resumed, after 
becoming more calm, “ my first impression 
was that it had been stolen, and that, too, 
by the murderer; so for months the best de- 
tectives in the country were secretly em- 
ployed, and everything in my power was done 
which promised the least success towards its 
recovery. During all of this time I was 
nightly, and sometimes in broad day, beset 
by the fearful visitants which we beheld last 
night, and they never spare me day or night 
now without some evidence of their ghostly 
attendance, 

“At about this period the country was 
shocked upon learning the horrible facts con- 
nected with the murder of a Mr. Morrison 
and family (with a single exception), away 
offin a western State, the exception being 
that of a daughter who lived many miles 
from the homestead, and thereby escaped, as 
it was supposed, the fate which befell her 
unhappy parents. She had married a well- 
to-do man, as the phrase goes, who spent but 
a little season at home from time to timé, 
and as he was absent when the murder of 
her family occurred, and as she lived remote 
from any village or public thoroughfare, the 
news of the terrible catastrophe did not 
reach her until weeks after the sad event, 
when a paper announcing the fact of the 
murder, also announced, in another column, 
the death of her husband by accidental 
drowning. 

“But to return to the missing draft, of 
whieh nothing had been heard, notwith- 
standing the ceaseless efforts put forth for 
its recovery. At length, filled with painful 
forebodings, I determined to thoroughly 
search the entire effects of the pretended 
lawyer, faintly hoping that some clue might 
thereby be obtained of his probable where- 
abouts, and possibly also of the stolen paper. 
While engaged in this search I learned that 
he, Janeway, alias Wallace (neither of these, 
however, I believe to be his correct name), 
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was the husband of Mr. Morrison’s surviving 
daughter; while from a combination of cir- 
cumstances I became positive that he was the 
murderer of his wife's father and family. 

“ Every scrap found in his box was care- 
fully examined (with the exception of a little 
package marked ‘ for you alone, in a lady’s 
handwriting, probably some slight token of a 
wife’s affection, too sacred then to be ex- 
posed by a strange hand), in the hope of 
gaining a thread, even, which would lead to 
ultimate success, but without avail. And 
thus I groped on in the dark, sparing no 
pains or expense in my effort, though, for now 
knowing that the wretch had abandoned a 
faithful wife and a helpless infant to the 
charity of the world, her desperate condition 
seemed to demand my best exertions, and I 
resolved to work on, over all possible obsta- 
cles, until this outraged woman should be- 
come possessed of the stolen treasure, or un- 
til I was laid in that grave which Heaven 
knows had been coveted for years! With 
redoubled exertions, then, and making the 
recovery of this paper the great desideratum 
of my life, after a year’s toil, anxiety and 
expense, I became convinced that the draft 
had not been stolen,but had been accidentally, 
or perhaps purposely, filed away with other 
papers—which seemed probable enough, upon 
reflection, in view of the great number and 
miscellaneous nature of the accounts, etc., 
that had augmented during my absence in 
South Carolina. The impression became 
fixed, and so strong am I now in this belief, 
that I would stake my miserable existence 
upon the issue. That draft,” he continued, 
violently striking the bench upon which we 
sat, “that draft is at this moment in some 
one of the government offices!” 

“Impossible, Mr. Miles!” I remonstrated. 

“Tis false as ——!” cried the old clerk, 
springing to his feet and menacing me; then 
recovering himself, he hurriedly, and yet in 
a mild voice, added, “ Grafton, my dear friend, 
forgive me! I know not what I say or do, 
when any opposition or barrier to my hoped- 
for success is interposed; forgive me, as you 
hope for forgiveness hereafter.” 

A shake of his hand was my only response. 

“ Let’s see,” he resumed, after a minute’s 
reflection, “ wheré did my passion break me 
off? Ah, yes! I remember—that draft is 
buried in some one of these departments, 
where it will and must yet be found! I am 
strong, Grafton—see!” said he, feebly grasp- 
ing my arm; “and life is good for five years 
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more. Yes, I will, I must find it! Every 
nook, corner and file in the Treasury Depart- 
ment have been searched twice; and every 
corner, file and nook in the War Office have 
been examined once, as have those of the 
State and Navy Departments, as well as all 
of the minor bureaus of government. I am 
now researching the War Office, and cannot 
fail in finding it there. Hark! It is the 
bell striking ten. Good-night, Grafton. I 
must go!” ; 

“Hold, Mr. Miles,” I urged; “ have you 
told me all ?” 

“No; not quite all,” he replied, moving a 
pace forward; “ but all that would probably 
interest you.” 

“Ah no, sir; what—” 

“T anticipate you, Grafton—what, or who 
are those we saw last night—eh? They are 
the spirits of the murdered family !” 

“No, no, sir; not of them would I speak, 
but of the murderer’s wife. What became 
of her?” 

“She still lives, I believe,” he answered, 
evasively ; “and is blessed witha noble son, 
who is, and has been everything precious to 
her.” 

“And—” 

“ And never knew that her husband was 
the murderer, but—” 

“ But what, sir?” 

“ Cherishes his memory, and weeps when 
the anniversary of their wedding-day returns; 
and has taught her son to hold the remem- 
brance of his father very sacred.” 

The old man paused, and remained silent 
for several minutes; then brushing away a 
tear, resumed, with evident hesitation: 

“T see, Grafton, that you are not fully sat- 
isfied, and will therefore relate what little 
more I know of her. After being for a con- 
siderable time near the point of death, the 
effect of the terrible ordeal through which 
she had passed —homeless, friendless and 
penniless, she finally came to this city, know- 
ing that there was a claim of some kind due 
her father, and hoping that something could 
be realized therefrom. Although unknown 
to me then, and row, I happened to be the 
party to whom she applied officially, for in- 
structions how to proceed in substantiating 
her claim as heir. In common with the rest, 
I deceived this poor creature (may the Lord 
have mercy on my soul!), and told ber that 
an attorney of her father’s had procured and 
accounted for the money long before. Should 
I be condemned to walk this earth until 
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yonder proud structure crumbles into dust, 
Grafton, I could never forget the look she 
turned upon me then! Grief, despair and a 
blighted heart were all concentrated therein. 
I see that expression every night when those 
phan‘oms hover around, and it burns me to 
the core!” 

He paused so long after saying this that I 
thought him quite unconscious; but with an 
effort he at length resumed: 

“For many months—nay, for several years, 
I contributed in a secret way to her support 
from my limited means; but very little—for 
the effort to recover the lost draft through 
the agency of detectives and otherwise, cost 
heavily, and involved me seriously in debt, 
from which I am scarcely clear as yet. In 
time, her son undertook to support her, and 
succeeded very well until the failure of the 
house in which he was employed; when, like 
many other lads, full of hope and expectancy, 
he joined our forces in the Indian country 
and remained away several years. Promo- 
tion being slow,and never going beyond a 
sergeant’s commission, he at length returned 
as poor as when he went away. He is a fine 
fellow, though; God bless him!” 

“Did I ever see him, think you—Mr. 
Miles?” I inquired. 

“Let me see,” returned the old man; “do 
you remember when Mr. Joselyn’s horses took 
fright and ran away with the children?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And did you observe the young man that 
threw himself into the carriage and checked 
the frantic animals?” 

“T did, indeed—a fine fellow he was, too!” 

“Well, that man is her son—now, and for 
several months confined to his bed, seriously 
ill—” 

“And his mother?” said I, eagerly. 

“Is the woman to whom you gave alms this 
night! 

“Good Heaven—Mr. Miles! but can a mer- 
ciful Providence permit such as they to thus 
suffer? And can there be no successful ef- 
fort made to save them ?” 

Turning to hear the old clerk’s answer, I 
discovered myself to be alone, but by the 
softened light, saw my late companion gliding 
rapidly away. 

“Can no effort save them?” I repeated, 
half aloud. 

“ Save them!” echoed a whispering voice, in 
my ear. 

Wheeling rapidly about to confront the in- 
truder, I peered long and earnestly into shade 
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and sheen, but distinguished nothing except- 


ing shadows, and ripening foliage tipped with 
the moon’s royal silver. 


If there is a doom awaiting the lost beyond 
the grave, which equals that of a living man 
condemned at all times to be surrounded with 
hideous sprites, whose very presence thickens 
the blood and makes the breath come and 
go in choking torture; whose faiutest shade 
throws an arrow of ice through the heart, 
and whose lightest touch sets the brain on 
fire—then how can mortality wonder that 
the horrors of a second death are so vividly, 
feelingly, and withal so lovingly portrayed 
and warned against, as they are by the in- 
spired writers ? 

Twelve years within the shadow of the 
dead! A hair, white and withered, just 
fallen from its distracted throne upon these 
pages, tells far more eloquently than can 
words, of the experience attending that 
period, 

“Save them!’ was breathed in mine ear 
at the beginning thereof, and each hour has 
been devoted in obedience to the mystic 
mandate. Old friends avoided the “ haunted 
man ;” acquaintances shook their heads and 
pitied, as I passed them, and the wise sagely 
stroked bearded chins while my lunacy was 
profoundly discussed. Alone—no, not alone, 
for the old clerk was often near, and they 
were my constant companions; but except- 
ing these, alone I toiled on, hoped on, for the 
one great object—the lost, the fatal draft! 

“Save them!” came to me in dreaming 
and in waking Hours; the adjuration was 
reechoed from many tongues long hushed in 
forgetfulness. It arose above the busy din of 
a thoughtless world; it stole from the lips of 
a brother and sister far away in time or in 
eternity; and the very flowers upon a moth- 
er’s grave seemed to urge the words of mercy, 
as the evening breeze rustled through their 
leaflets. 

To describe those years in part; to paint 
even a line of their terrors; to tell in befit- 
ting language how the midnights were spent, 
or with what fantastic shape, and tone, and 
movement I was goaded on by that ghostly 
power, is far beyond all hope, and I abandon 
the attempt, fearing that one vivid truthful 
description of a single night—an atom of 
time—might drive some sympathetic mortal 
mad! Allof the public buildings had been 
researched, but without avail; and the talis- 
manic “Save them!” at length sounded like 
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acold mockery, while the old clerk’s “ Not 
yet! O, not yet!” from bended knees, ap- 
peared to be but a defiant cry hurled in the 
teeth of an exacting demon. Still John 
Miles toiled on, and I toiled on, and still the 
phantoms came and went, and wore our lives 
away! 

The year 1864 had on its summer vest- 
ments. Beautiful had been the death of 
spring amidst its modest blossoms, and gor- 
geously had that riper age passed over its 
early tomb. The morn was as golden as 
when “Let there be light!” resounded 
through the firmament, and the stars sung 
their ancient song as they went thundering 
through the spheres. Birds were as blithe- 
some, and all nature as lavish and gay in 
that halcyon summer-tide, as when an un- 
divided peuple offered hallelujahs in concert 
to the “ Prince of Peace.” 

But hark! A low rumbling jar, like the 

distant shutting of a ponderous door; a line 
of seething fire; a vacant chair in many a 
mansion proud and humble cot, and a ban- 
ner of stars unfurled, though torn and stained, 
tell of a nation struggling to preserve itself, 
that a destiny may be worked out in accord- 
ance with the chart devised and drawn by 
the great Master-hand in the chambers of 
heaven. 
‘ Weary, worn and haunted by those dread 
faces, I sought the army for a few days’ res- 
pite, but the remembrance was there, and no 
less sickening than the reality. O, for some 
current to turn these thoughts away! O, for 
a battle; for carnage even—for death itself, 
rather than that blighting fantasy! 

At the early dawn of morning I stood 
upon a rugged knoll. A dashing, eager 
stream swept its base, and, ever-scolding, 
darted on across the plain toward the sea. 
Away to the left, a yellow tinge on the fleecy 
clouds bespoke the marching routes of con- 
tending hosts. The debris of battle dotted 
the open space before me. Broken carriages, 
abandoned guns, and the whole panoply of 
war lay in strange disorder among the lifeless 
forms of men and horses, damp with the dew 
of yesternight. And still the foemen surge 
onward, and still the rattling ordnance 
belches forth its song of death. Now, the 
cruel steel glistening in the rising sun, defines 
the parallels upon which each line advances, 
and in a twinkling, heavy columns closed en 
masse come thundering down the plain with 
restless tramp. The verdure of summer 


throws forward in bold relief those solid 
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blocks of blue, while the blotches of dismal 
gray seem absorbed within their background 
of girdled pines. The sharp crack from the 
attenuated skirmish lines is answered by the 
black throats of those dogs of war away off 
on distant hills. The tinge upon the clouds 
grows more intense, and the living floods, 
fearfully augmented, still roll on. Around, 
below, and on either hand, one mass sweeps 
forward, when, in a moment, as if by magic, 
achange of front is made, and each army 
becomes hidden from the other by the dim 
dld woods that intervene. Then the heads 
of columns give over, and, in extended line of 
battle, sit to breathe a while or think of 
home, and still the tinge is on the clouds, 
‘and yet that living stream pours in. 

But anon, silence is undisturbed save by 
the measured tread of veteran forces, as they 
speed to join their fellows in the bivouac, or 
the rumble of some grim battery dashing to 
the crest of some commanding height, im- 
patient for the fray, and the lengthening 
shadows soon proclaim that many now hare 
for the last time beheld the sun touch the 
zenith, and gloriously descend towards the 
realms of night. 

The yellow tinge has died in their air; 
the flood has all surged past, and not evena 
footsore or unwilling straggler is seen to 
drag his length along, while the trains with 
their stores, and the ambulances with their 
sable trappings, are packed behind the wood- 
ed screen, awaiting to administer to the 
living and the dead. 

O, for another hour of calm repose! One 
little hour, when the heart may disenthrall 
itself from time’s cerements, and, soaring on 
the wings of prayer, plead that remission for 
which He died! But no; a wild shout as 
though all the fiends of earth and air had 
burst forth in common chorus, shakes the 
whispering pines, and the gleam of ten thou- 
sand bristling bayonets darts from the woods, 
and flings itself like sunlight across the 
plain, while a hundred loud-mouthed guns 
far in rear, mow horse, and foot, and forest 
down as with a mighty scythe. But though 
the metal plunges madly within their very 
midst, no response comes from those ranks 
of blue, and the gleaming steel unchecked 
sweeps on. The heart stands still, and the 
breath is chained. Can mortal power with- 
stand this torrent, as it leaps wildly into the 
very verge of the woods that hold a nation’s 
hope? Ah, the answer comes at length! 
One defiant yell breaks from that cover, and 
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in an instant streaks of fire along its entire 
front, fullowed by a deafeniug rattle, tclls 
how desperate the advance has been. An- 
other shout; another wave of sulphurous 
ligut; another roar, and from every elevation 
one wild thunder arises, and is prolonged 
until the earth trembles again. 

Scattered and bleeding, the men in gray 
stagger back, but only to renew afresh the 
assault. Heavy supports now follow, and for 
near an hour not an inch is gained or lost on 
either side. Then the soldiers of the uation 
in turn advance, and cannons belch, and 
small arms rattle, and steel rings, as this 
dance of death goes on. 

Smoke thick and heavy settles upon friend 
and foe, and the engagement waxes fiercer 
within its folds. The dead and dying are 
trampled upon; the wounded crawl away, 
either to perish outright or to hold the life- 
current a little longer, and the conflict rages 
until the sun bathes in glory the distant tree- 
tops, but still the Moloch of war is insatiable! 
For a moment the smoke whirrs away in 
tiny clouds, showing beneath its ragged 
fringe strange and wondrous sights, At one 
spot the men of the South are pressing back 
their assailants with fearful slaughter; at 
another they are themselves quite vanquished. 
Squares in echelon move obliquely here, and 
fronts changed perpendicularly to the rear 
deal destruction there. On the flanks, re- 
liefs are being hurried to some one point 
more desperately beset than others, while 


- far to the right and to the left of the coniend- 


ing armies the cavalry is held in check, 
ready to whirl down upon any broken de- 
tachment when the bugle shall sound a 
charge. And still that shout, as of demons; 
and still the rumbling cannon, and rattling 
of small arms, and ringing of steel, as this 
dancé of death goes on! 

Louder, if pessible, the artillery—fiercer, 
determinedly fiercer the carnage, when, with 
centre broken and flanks curled up, the men 
in blue surge off in mad retreat. Backward, 
backward over dead and dying, through 
bush, and swamp, and swale; backward te 
the base of my knoll, around it, past it, back- 
ward, backward, with the shrieking shell 
bursting in their shattered ranks, and a dark 
cloud of horsemen settling down upon them. 

A long line of Union cavalry now charge 
to meet the impending shock, and cover the 
foot-soldiers as they fly before the foe, but 
the impetus of the advancing squadrons is 
too great than to be thus withstood; yet 
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sabres flash, and many a riderless horse turns 
affrighted from that opposing front. A few 
minutes of desperate fighting, and then the 
Federal line wavers, sullenly gives way, but 
with faces to the foe contests each inch on 
their retreat. 

Foremost among the Southern hosts there 
is one old man of tall and commanding figure, 
who fights like a very demon; constantly in 
the advance, nothing seems to daunt or 
check him. With a single plume, black as 
the raven’s wing, sweeping from a jaunty 
hat, and mingling with his flowing hair of 
snowy white, and with a gleaming sword 
constantly carrying death in its descending 
touch, he seems to be the genius of the strife. 
Dark, defiant and subtle, his face shows no 
look of pity as he deals the relentless blows 
in the thickest of the fray; but when his 
adversaries waver, he rises in the stirrups 
and strikes fiercer, surer and more rapidly, 
as though the crashing of bones was lhiis 
sweetest music. Here, there and every- 
where, his own troopers even shrinking as 
he brushes past them, the old man with the 
black plume prolongs this dance of death. 

Thus, like a wave dashed against a rock- 
bound shore, the Union troopers break and 
give way. Backward, backward press the 
one, ouward, onward come the other, and 
the triumphant cheer of the Confederates is 
auswered by the ringing steel. 

But what is that, which, hovering for a 
moment on the edge of yonder copse of oak, 
now comes like a whirlwind upgn the flank 
of the victorious horsemen ? 

Tis a regiment of finely-mounted men led 
by one who seems to scorn all danger! The 
spread eagle upon his shoulder bespeaks his 
rank, and the flag of stars and stripes proudly 
borne beside him tells where his heart may 
be found in this mad strife. Down he whirls 
upon the flushed foe, and soon his clarion 
voice is raised: 

“Back! back, you rebels! Charge, men, 
charge for the glory of the ‘ Old Sixth!” 

Like leaves before a sudden blast, the 
Confederates give way, but he with the black 
plume checks their flight, and holds them 
bravely to the work again. 

Now the mass advances and recedes, until 
at length it struggles at my very feet. A 
soldier lies dying near me, with his faithful 
rifle within a willing but fast-relaxing grasp; 
below, the hosts are showering storms of de- 
struction, and above, a few stars, pale in the 
fading glance of sunset, seem uncertain 
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whether to gild those upturned marble faces, 
er to blanch away in the “ blue of the blest!” 
The white-haired warrior now espies the 
other chief, and he in turn watches with 
breathless hope every undulation of the raven 
plume. Each is burning to encounter the 
other, and the living tide ebbing and swell- 
ing, anon leaves them for a moment face to 
face. 

1 see every feature of both; how alike and 
yet how unlike in expression! the younger 
man open and generous, the older close and 
sinister. Instantly I recognize in the for- 
mer the murderer’s son, but before a second 
and more searching look can be bestowed, 
his sabre flashes aloft, ready for the deadly 
crash, while the old man, slipping from his 
saddle at the moment, avoids the stroke as it 
falls harmless on the housings. The pistol 
creeps stealthily from the stranger’s belt, is 
raised and aimed with cruel precision, each 
regards the other steadfastly for several 
seconds, and then “Save them!’ rushés in 
mine ears as though shouted by a thousand 
spirit-tongues. 

The soldier's rifle is in my hand, and its 
aim is sure and steady, for my nerves are 
iron now. I see the younger man poise the 
trusty weapon as the other grasps his bridle. 
It now flashes again, and in a breath will 
descend with crushing force, while the fatal 
bullet will repay the blow a hundred fold. I 
see both weapons fall harmlessly to the 
ground, as though struck down by an aveng- 
ing angel’s wing, and hear the old man cry: } 

“ Hold, for God’s sake! I am—” 

But too late, for my eager messenger 
pierces his heart, and he falls unknown at 
the feet of his son. 

“No, Grafton, no! there is not a ray of 
hope now. I can only abide my time, and 
then die, knowing that through indecision, 
nay, crime, a life of woe and misery has been 
bestowed upon the defenceless heads of oth- 
ers, and my own existence been made but 
death itself.” 

So said John Miles on the morning of 
November 6th, 1869, as, weary, weak and 
pale, he threw himself despondingly in his 
elerical chair. 

“And must we give up all hope?” I 
rejoined. 

“All! all! Three times have we searched 
every available departmental record, and now 
I have come to believe that it was stolen, as 
I thought years ago, by the murderer himself, 


upon the day we met at the threshold of my 
door, about which I told you long since, I 
shall not last much longer. I feel that I am 
breaking rapidly; but O, when low in the 
grave, do not condemn me nor hate my mem- 
ory! If a soul can truly repent, and if tor- 
ture can purge away sins, then, then I havea 
faint hope beyond this life. But you are 
unwell, Grafton; there is a wild feverish 
gleam in your eye, and your wasted cheek is 
deathly pale. Have the dead touched us 
both ?” 

“O no,” 1 replied, “ ’tis but the disappoint- 
ment felt upon hearing your cheerless words, 
I will be better soon. We have now been 
closely connected by strange ties, Mr. Miles, 
tor any years; your cause bas been made 
my own. Every hope and every disappoint- 
ment that have warmed or chilled you have 
been mine also. The murdered family have 
appeared to me, have haunted me, have 
urged me on the same as you; and though 
our efforts prove fruitless thus far, I still shall 
devote my life as you have your own; and if 
you precede me in death, shall toil on alone 
for the one great object. But, sir, do not for 
a moment abuse a well-tested friendship and 
sympathy, by imagining that I could con- 
demn you, or that your memory will be 
other than fondly cherished. Enough of this! 
Let us research the Navy Department record- 
room to-night for the last time.” 

“No, no Grafton!” replied the old man; 
“never again will we search. Hope has 
folded her wing, and my heart is but a heap 
of smouldering ashes—death now is all that 
is left me; when it will come with its wel- 
come shade none can tell But, thank God, 
Iam ready! My object, however, in seeking 
a conversation to-day, is to tell you that we 
must part forever!” 

“What do you mean?” I exclaimed, sur- 
prised. 

“That from this hour we must never be 
seen together—never speak together again!” 

“Mr. Miles—” 

“Do not interrupt me, Grafton, but listen. 
For eleven and a half years we have been 
closely linked by the most solemn circum- 
stances. Your health, your life, your reputa- 
tion, your very soul have been worn away in 
the association. Former friends and ac- 
quaintances avoid you; you are, as it were, 
alone in the world. Deathly faces have 
gleamed on you; deathly shadows have hov- 
ered about you, and deathly hands have 
beckoned you during this long period; and to 
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reclaim yourself, to save yourself from the 
bitter experience and torture which have 
cursed your life this length of time (and 
mine, until tlrey have become ‘a part of exis- 
tence), it is necessary to break the ties; 
then, perchance, you will know peace again, 
and those horrid spectres may leave you 
forever. To make this sacrifice,’ he contin- 
ued, with a benignant smile, as the tears 
glistened in his dimmed eyes, “it is to me 
painful indeed; for I regard you, Grafton, 
with great affection—mysterious bonds hold 
us together nearly as strong as could those of 
consanguinity—yet we must part!” 

* “O Mr. Miles,” said I, “do not thus sever 
afriendship and an acquaintance as warm 
and peculiar as ours, I feel the same inde- 
scribable attachment for you that you ex- 
press in my behalf; let us then remain close 
warm friends—at least until one or the other 
shall pass away.” 

“ Yes, friends,” he rejoined, “ but in heart 
only. Do as 1 bid you, my dear boy, and 
date the separation from this hour. I—I 
could fall at your feet and bless you,” he 
sobbiugly continued, “for the kind sympa- 
thetic hours you have devoted to me and my 
cause; but all hope, as I before said, is gone, 
excepting that of beholding you happy once 
more. Before we part, though, I desiré to 
place in your possession a slight remem- 
brance. I have nothing of value, as the 
world would deem it, but that which I prize 
most on earth I leave with you. It is but 
the miniature of a dear sister, with a brooch 
once worn by my loving mother, and is all I 
have to give.” 

He unlocked a drawer and drew forth a 
dusty portfolio. 

“Grafton,” said he, as making ready to 
unclasp the faded lid, “this is never opened 
but on unusual occasions. It contains all 
that is dear or of interest to me (excepting 
you) this side of the grave. Never has it 
been opened since my sister last wrote to me, 
and told of the duties she was about to 
assume as a wife and mother; and probably 
after this day it will never again be opened 
by me.” 

“Say not so, Mr. Miles,” I interposed. 

“Hold!” replied the old man, quickly, 
while eagerly searching the portfolio; “ hold! 
‘Miles’ no more; that is an assumed name, 
or rather but a part of my name, used for 
the purpose of being unknown in humiliation 
and distress. My name is John Miles Br—” 
Though anticipated, I did not hear that 
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name pronounced by him, if he pronounced 
it, for my whole being was absorbed in what 
I then saw. 

The old clerk sat bolt upright, with a cold 
deadly stare dpon his face, perfectly motion- 
less, pale and rigid as though he had been 
changed in a moment to marble; nothing 
but the faint coming and going of the purple 
spot upon the forehead betokened the least 
sign of life or animation. In one hand he 
held plainly to view the miniature of his 
sister—my mother—and in the other clutched 
the long-lost draft! Yes, the draft, hurriedly 
deposited there years before for safe keeping, 
with other sacred things, and in confusion of 
mind and sorrow of soul thus forgotten. 

It was nearly a half hour before the old 
man returned to consciousness (so the “ offi- 
cial messenger” told me), but long before 
the expiration.of that time I had awakened 
the echoes which cling to the niches in cor- 
ridors, and halls, and rooms, with bursts of 
uncontrollable laughter. 

From this time my thoughts became con- 
fused, and recollections of what subsequently 
transpired are not as clear as those of earlier 
events. I know, however, that either upon 
the night following the discovery of the draft, 
or the next, or within a week at furthest, 
the old man was as calm as usual, and seemed 
to be constantly endeavoring to restrain my 
mirth, which would come and overpower me. 
I also know that he said, in order to insure 
the proper disposition of the avails of the 
draft, a thorough search among the murder- 
er’s effects must be made, and I remember 
very distinctly that we examined them to- 
gether, and that, when at last he opened the 
little package labelled “For you alone,” he 
burst into tears, while I roared outright, for 
therein he learned that the murderer was 
neither named “Janeway” nor “ Wallace,” 
but was his own brother, my uncle, and none 
other than the black-plumed warrior I had 
sent to judgment five years ago! He also 
learned that this brother had represented to 
my mother, soon after her marriage, “ that 
John had died at sea,” and that through this 
representation, and the early decease of my 
dear mother, he had secured what little 
property his father had accumulated, for 
future division among the three children. 
All of this I remember very well, and while 
IT was endeavoring to unravel the mystery, 
and to suppress that mirthful devil within me 
that night, I remember hearing voices and 
the heavy tramp of many feet; and a strug- 
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gle with a powerful man, and an expostula- 
tion from the old clerk, and a reply in 
chorus, “He is mad!” And I remember a 
rapid ride, a gruff command, bars and grates; 
but no more, for the fever danced through 
my brain, as I lay for weeks on the verge of 
death. 

So the bars and grates have been my con- 
: stant companions ever since until this morn- 

ing, when, learning that he was dead, the 
brittle iron snapped in my hands, and, scaling 
the wall, I flew with the wind, and now lay 
my head upon his humble coffin. 


What more can I say of him who sleeps so 
profoundly—of my uncle, the old clerk? 
Nothing but that he lived to see restitution 
made where it was well deserved; that he 
lived to see his nephew, the murderer’s son, 
honored by a grateful people as one of the 
most brilliant generals of the age; that he 
lived to see the poor woman who asked alms 
poor no more, but the aged and happy moth- 
. er of a distinguished son, ignorant of the 
iy crimes of her husband, but alive to his (sup- 
' posed) virtues; still weeping when the anni- 
versary of that joyous wedding returns, and 
still teaching her son to hold all remembrance 
of his father as very sacred. ‘That he lived 
to see the great effort of his life turn from 
hopelessness to well-earned success, and to 
know that though the morning, the noonday 
and the evening thereof had been dark—O 
God, so dark!—the close was bright and 
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beautiful, and of exceeding peace. If he was 
not worldly-wise nor great, and if his heart 
was but “a heap of smouldering ashes,” will 
not some good angel, as it poises in mid-air, 
listening to the music of the spheres, gather 
them up, and tenderly hold them until that 
time when “the poor of this world shall 
beam like stars, and the weak shall confound 
the wise?” 

Washington, D. C., April, 1871. 

Publishers Ballou’s Monthly Magazine, Gents.: 

The enclosed MS. is forwarded at the ear- 
nest request of the writer. 

You will discover on its every page that 
incoherence and style of composition which 
invariably denotes the presence of lunacy. 

The poor fellow recently escaped from our 
institution, and when found was seated be- 
side the remains of a very old man who had 
died suddenly a few days since. After being 
secured, he asked one favor, and that was, 
the early transmission of these pages to your 
address ; md when assured that in this respect 
he should be gratified, he calmly arose and 
expressed a willingness to depart. Before 
leaving the poor and scantily furnished apart- 
ment, however, he impressively raised his 
eyes, and said in a whisper, as though ad- 
dressing an unseen spirit, “Our contract 
ceases forever!” and then bursting into tears, 
added, “And now, John Miles, we part 
indeed!” This is written merely to inform 
you that the radical change observable in his 
whole demeanor when recaptured, and more 
marked since, gives strong promise of a 
speedy and permanent recovery. 

Very truly yours, etc., 
Jos. P. AINSWORTH, 
Assistant Attendant, Lunatic Asylum of D. C. 


I am tired—so tired! 

Let me lie down in the clover 

Where the daisy-blossoms blow, 
And the yellow bee, like a lover, 

Sips sweets from their cheeks of snow, 
No prince in his royal palace 

Has couches soft as mine, 
And I have a lily chalice 

That the morning filled with wine. 


The brook is singing so sweetly 
That I cannot catch its words, 
But its song is as sweet and mellow 
As the music of the birds. 
And a robin, perched in the willows, 
> Sings with a bobolink 
A duet of sweet bird-music ; 
I listen, nor care to think. 


TIRED. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


What is the use of thinking? 
It is better to dream and rest, 
And forget that we ever get weary, 
Though dreams are but dreams at the 
best. 
In this sweet, still, balmy weather 
It is easy to forget 
That life has its toil and trouble, 
Its cloud, and jar, and fret. 


And happy is he who remembers 
Nought of the busy strife, 

Nought of the din and discord 
That jar on the chords of life. 

So let me lie in the clover; 
I am weary with toiling yet; 

Let me dream while the hours fly over, 
And dreaming, I may forget. 
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THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


LIKE a green oasis in the desert to the 
thirsty traveller was the Chase family to the 
census takers and statisticians. While such 
families exist, those people whose hearts are 
so sorely troubled in such matters, and who 
prophesy in dolorous numbers the total 
eclipse of the universal Yankee nation, should 
thank God and take courage. There were 
Charles, and Thomas, and Samuel, and 
James, and Henry, and George, and John, 
not to mention the girls, which were regu- 
larly and artistically sandwiched between, 
making thirteen all told. 

We all know how certain characteristics 
inhere in certain families, running through 
succeeding generations, the predominant 
peculiarity. I do not therefore mention it 
at all, to the disparagement of the Chase 
family, that they were plain-looking, very 
plain-looking indeed. 

But one day, when the heavens hung low, 
the gods smiled on the Chase family, and 
gave them Gustavus Washington. A rare 
and beautiful flower in a garden of homely 
weeds. It was a red-letter day in the Chase 
calendar—a day which stood for an epoch in 
the family history. Henceforth all events 
were reckoned from it, as ordinary people 
date from the Christian Era. This and that 
thing took place either before or after Gus- 
tavus Washington was born, the precise time 
being given in weeks, months or ‘years, but 
radiating always from that one great, su- 
preme, central event. 

From the moment Gustavus Washington 
opened his wonderful lapis-lazuli eyes upon 
the admiring circle of relatives and friends, 
he was declared unanimously the flower of 
the family. And I wish to say here, that, 
however you may blame him by-and-by, do 
not forget that he occupied a position partic- 
ularly favorable to the destruction of modesty, 
self-distrust and generosity of character, 
even if nature had endowed him with those 
traits originally. 

I do not know as John was plainer than 
his elder brothers, but coming so near to the 
flower, the contrast was sharper. There 
were scarcely eighteen months between them, 
and it was a perpetual marvel to everybody 


how two children, coming so near together, 
could be so unlike. The neighbors, as well 
as the friends of the family, never forgot to 
remark and enlarge upon it whenever the 
two boys were present, and the parents made 
ita sort of staple subject for conversation. 
Of course, this was sweet incense to the 
flower, but alas for the poor despised weed! 

As the Chase boys grew to manhood, one 
after another learned some mechanical trade, 
and were content. Very likely they would 
be simple plodders all their days, and be 
reckoned with “the masses,” where, by the 
way, so few are willing to be reckoned. But 
they were quite content to be plodders, 
doubtless thinking—if they thought of it at 
all—what an overwhelming majority their 
side could boast. The girls, of whom there 
were six, depended on getting married. 
Everybody knows this is the right and proper 
thing for girls todo. A man fits his sons for 
some certain and remunerative business, 
but his daughters must risk their chance of 
pleasing some man’s fancy for their “ support.” 
And so we have—and while this.one-sided 
system of education and of ideas prevails, 
shall continue to have—the shameful spec- 
tacle of youth and beauty selling itself for 
gold, with the anxious parents a little in the 
background, adroitly manipulating the mar- 
ket. Is it any wonder that there are so 
many weak, vain, helpless and frivolous 
women in the world ? 

Rather to the relief of the paternal Chase, 
his three eldest daughters had succeeded in 
fulfilling their destiny, and were off his 
hands. The three that remained were wait- 
ing for their time to come with commend- 
able patience. If they ever felt like giving 
destiny a nudge, it was more from a spirit of 
sacrifice than from any feeling of selfishness. 
“For,” they said, in @ coolly logical way, “if 
there were fewer of us at home to provide 
for, Gustavus Washington could have better 
advantages.” 

I believe I have not mentioned that Gus- 
tavus Washington was a genius as well asa 
beauty. How far the former was dependent 
on the latter, I am not prepared to say, but 
everybody united in declaring that he was 
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“smart.” He had such an easy debonair 
manner, was so graceful of speech and move- 
ment, that it was early decided that some- 
thing better than a mechanic or farmer must 
be made of him. Nature had very evidently 
intended him for one of the “ professions ”— 
which is supposed to be some ninety-nine 
billions of miles in a straight line above 
simple “trades.” And so Mr. and Mrs. 
Chase decided that Gussie should ‘honor the 
law with his graces of person and brilliance 
of intellect, and that brought them to the 
consideration of another important matter, 
namely, the sending of their boy to college; 
and this was also decided affirmatively. 

From this time the family exchequer be- 
came a source of continual care and anxiety. 
A New England farmer has not always a 
command of ready money in very large quan- 
tities, particularly if his family is of the patri- 
archal order. And so it came to be the one 
thought and purpose of the family to contrive 
and save, that thereby the beauty and genius 
of the family might be exalted. Possibly 
they were not altogether unselfish. Very 
likely they pictured to themselves the glory 
and lustre which would fall on the name of 
Chase through this brilliant member of the 
family. Yet still I think they would have 
submitted quite uncomplainingly to abase- 
ment and obscurity, if only he were honored, 
admired and exalted. 

Well, the years ran on and brought them 
at last to the consummation of their hopes 
and dreams. In less than three weeks Gus- 
tavus was to enter on his collegiate course. 

I have purposely neglected saying anything 
of Gustavus Chase’s character or disposition, 
preferring it should develop itself with the 
story; and I will only say now, that if he was 
not amiable, he certainly must have been a 
very unreasonable fellow, for he had been 
praised, petted, waited on and deferred to 
ever since he was born. His mother de- 
clared daily that he was the sweetest-tem- 
pered and most unselfish child she had. 

“ He is so different from John!” she said, 
nearly every day of her life. It always was a 
habit of hers to contrast him with John, and 
always to John’s disadvantage. If he heard 
it, and grew a little more cold, and quiet, and 
reticent, is it any great marvel? 

The cool white fog laid its moist fingers on 
the heated pulse of Nature, and spicy odors, 
that had hidden all day in the forests and 
meadows, came sweeping up the drowsy up- 
lands in little breezy battalions. Gustavus 
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Chase stood leaning on the pasture bars, 
waiting for John to come up with the cows, 
Perhaps the contrast between the two broth- 
ers was never sharper than at that moment, 
John’s plain face was not improved by the 
coarse dingy straw hat, with its low crown 
and drooping rim, which hid all but the sal- 
low sun-burned cheeks and thin firm lips, 
The checked cotton shirt and pantaloons 
were soiled and worn, and the step that came 
up the grassy paih was not elastic enough for 
twenty-one years. 

“Tsay, John,” Gustavus cried, switching 
off the white downy heads of the dandelions 
with a dainty little rattan he carried in his 
hand, “this farmer’s life is an awful prosy 
affair, isn’t it? I'm glad I’m out of it!” 
shrugging his shoulders with a little gesture 
of disdain. 

John glanced up and took in the whole 
picture. A background of green meadow and 
leafy orchard, a slender graceful figure clad 
in glossy white linen, a white girlish-looking 
hand idly swinging a stylish leghorn hat to 
and fro. The air lifted the clustering rings 
of dark chestnut hair from a broad snowy 
forehead, beneath which looked out the 
rarest of soft bewildering eyes of the deepest, 
tenderest blue. 

“I don’t wonder people contrast us,” he 
said, under his breath; “how handsome he 
is!’ And he gazed in a sort of fascination 
on the bright, glowing, faultless face and 
elegant figure. He so worshipped beauty 
in anything—this dark, plain, grave, awk- 
ward youth. 

The cattle came up and waited for him, 
He let down the bars slowly, then slowly put 
them up again. Perhaps it was weariness, 
perhaps absence of mind that kept him so 
silent. I do not, however, think that it once 
occurred to him that the graceful young fel- 
low, leaning idly against the fence, might 
have done that little, when he had been in 
the field since sunrise. He had never ex- 
pected any manual labor of “ Gussie,” and 
though but a year and a half older than he, 
he felt a sort of fatherly care of him, and 
looked upon him as still, somehow, a child to 
be petted and indulged. 

But, as they walked side by side up the 
long clover-bordered lane, the sharp contrast 
between his brother’s grace and beauty and 
his own plainness and awkwardness ferced it- 
self upon him oppressively. A faint feeling of 
bitterness and rebellion stirred in his heart 
at this unequal distribution of favors, 
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Just then there was a sudden whirr of car- 
riage wheels, and glancing through the apple- 
boughs to the road, he caught a confused 
glitter of silver-mounted harnesses, jetty 
horses, glossy broadcloth, fleecy muslin and 
scarlet ribbons. It was only an instant, and 
yet he saw more—a perfect blonde face set 
in sunny curls, the red lips parted in a smile, 
asmile which (he saw this too) his brother 
returned with a faint cvlor rising in his face. 
There was a little moment of silence, and 
then Gustavus said, coloring still more, but 
speaking in an easy confident tone: 

“ Maybe I'll take a short cut to ‘ wealth 
and respectability’ when I get through at 
Williams. It would be easier than law, and 
a good deal pleasanter.” And he laughed 
lightly. 

“And more honorable,” John said, turning 
abruptly, a sudden fire flaming in his gray 
eyes. 

“Nonsense, John! Don’t go to riding 
your high horse, for goodness sake. A fellow 
isn’t to blame if a girl likes him, as I know 
of,” he continued in a half-injured balf-grati- 
fied tone. “Some fellows,” he went on, 
“ wouldn’t act as ‘honorable, as you call it, 
asI. But I want May to have a fair chance, 
and I’m not afraid of the result. Of course, 
we understand ourselves without any prom- 
ises. You see we are both so young, and 
then there’s no knowing what may turn up 
in my favor, and it’s one’s duty tg make the 


most of his chances, especially if he’s poor, as - 


I am.” 
John made no reply, but the thin lips shut 
themselves together savagely, and the gray 
eyes darkened and flashed ominously under 
the friendly shelter of the broad-brimmed 
hat, as he went up the path to the house. 

“After you get the chores done, John, you 
had better go down after Gussie’s trunk, I 
guess,” his mother said, coming to the door 
with the milk-pails. “He went down and 
picked it out this afternoon, and told Mr. 
Blodget you would come after it this evening. 
*Twont be much to run down with the 
wheelbarrow.” 

He took the pails from her hand without 
looking up or speaking and turned away. Just 
at that moment Gustavus sauntered up, and 
threw himself down on the green velvety 
sward, and smiled brightly up in his moth- 
er’s face. 

«“ John’s in the dumps again,” she said, in 
a vexed tone. “I never saw such a disposi- 
tion as that boy has.” 
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“0, he enjoys it,” laughed Gustavus, care- 
lessly. “Everybody to their tastes, you 
know.” 

“TIfonly he had your disposition, Gussie,” 
she replied, sighing faintly. “But then, you 
always were different in everything.” 

The west wind caught up the words—even 
the faint sigh—and bore them with sharp 
distinctness to the ears of the offending 
John. For an instant the firm lips quivered 
as if in some sudden spasm of fierce pain, 
then they grew hard and set again, and the 
fire flamed out in the cool gray eyes, giving a 
sort of illumination to the sallow face, with 
its thin sharply-cut features. 

He paused a moment before he began his 
work, and let his eyes wander across the long 
stretch of meadow-land, past the winding 
alder-fringed river, past the tangle of feathery 
ferns and wild roses that skirted a shallow 
rush-bordered pool, then past more green 
meadows to a long sloping hill, where, amid 
tall trees, the slant sunset light burnishing 
its windows with rosy fire, the home of pretty 
May Atherton looked down upon the sur- 
rounding farmhouses and cottages with some- 
thing of that commanding, superior air which 
characterized its owner, Judge Atherton. 

The angry defiant light died out of John 
Chase’s eyes, and a strange tenderness soft- 
ened the lips just now so cold and hard. A 
woodbird, poised on a swaying alder, sang a 
soft clear song of triumph. The sun, from 
behind the hills, sent a sudden shower of 
golden arrows into the treetops, tipping the 
sombre plumes of the pines with pale flames, 
and illumining the drifts of light fog, sent 
them down into the valleys and meadows. 

The plain dark face of the rapt gazer grew 
almost beautiful. Not with the sensuous 
beauty of rounded outline and soft coloring, 
but with the finer, more impalpable beauty 
of thought and expression. He turned to 
his homely tasks, all the weariness and hard- 
ness gone from his face. Nature, who knows 
her own, had comforted him with that rare 
and subtile art she so well understands. 

Returning, he met his eldest brother 
Charles, half way up the path. He saw in- 

stantly that something was wrong. 

“Come back, John,” he said, abruptly, 
walking steadily Gown the path, whither 
John followed him. 

By-and-by he faced suddenly round. “The 
bank has failed—miserably failed, and five 
cents on a dollar is more than the stock- 
holders will get,” he said, excitedly. “The 
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whole concern is, and has been for some time, 
a mere shell, it seems. Now it has broken 
in and revealed its emptiness.” 

John did not ask what bank. To the 
Chases there was but one bank, and that 
the one in which they had taken shares, with 
the hope of increasing their little hoard of 
savings which were to defray Gustavus 
Washington’s expenses at college. 

“Are you sure this is true, Charles?” he 
asked, atter a moment’s silence. 

“Thad it from LeBaron; he’s lost every 
dollar he’s worth by it,and ought to know,” 
he answered, testily. 

“Well, I guess Gus wont get to college this 
year!” 

“1’m sorry for the old folks, it’ll be a heavy 
disappointment to them, they’ve looked for- 
ward to itso long. But it’s as much as I 
can do to look out for my own family. I wish 
father would come,” he added, with an anx- 
ious glance down the dim dusky road. “I 
expect he will be quite broken down; you 
know he hasn’t been very well, lately, and 
he’s getting along towards seventy. Only 
this morning he said to me that *twould be 
the proudest and happiest day of his life when 
his boy came home from college, a match for 
anybody’s boys. You kucw he always speaks 
of him as ‘ his boy ’—as if he’d only one!” 

“O, that’s because he’s the flower of the 
family!’ John said, quickly, a faint tinge of 
bitterness in his tone. Then, as if ashamed 
of such a spirit at such a time, he added, 
hastily: “Father and mother must not be 
disappointed —they shall not! Ill work 
nights to pay Gussie’s expenses, before they 
shall be!” 

“That's just like you, John!” said the 
elder brother, brightening up wonderfully. 
“ Said I to Tom, ‘ John will manage it, some- 
way, you depend.’ You see we have all got 
families, all but you, and it’s about all we can 
do to look out for our own, and, maybe, lay 
up a few dollars against a rainy day. That, 
you know, is every man’s duty—that is, every 
man who has a family,” he explained, hastily. 

“Father is coming,” John interrupted, 
sharply, and turned to go up to the house. 

“T’m so glad you take it so easy, John,” his 
brother said, approvingly. “ You're such an 
odd still fellow, but you always carry a thing 
through. I wish ’twas you that was going to 
college, on my life, I do, John!” 

A sudden flame leaped to the cheeks and 
eyes of quiet John Chase, and for an instant 
the blood surged wildly through his veins. 
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Ah! if only he could! But the twilight shad- 
ows hid the light in his face as well as the 
pain, and so Charles dreamed not that either 
was there. The voice that replied after a 
moment was very steady and cheerful, and 
Charles never looked much below the sur- 
face of things. John’s whole life had been a 
series of sacrifices of some sort for his hand- 
some brother, and it seemed only right and 
natural that it should continue to be so to 
the end of the chapter. 

“ It—it’s all over, boys,” Mr. Chase said, 
drearily, letting the reins fall from his nerve- 
less fingers. “It’s all gone—gone. O what 
will she—your mother—say ?” his voice sud- 
denly breaking. 

“ Leave it all to me, father,’ cried John, 
quickly. “T’ll manage it. Gussie shall go to 
college just as you and mother have expect- 
ed, so don’t worry. I know all about the 
whole story—so we wont talk about it; it 
will only disturb us and do us no good. We 
are not the only sufferers, so letitgo. There, 
lean on me,” putting his shoulder against 
the side of the wagon, and catefully steadying 
the descent of the suddenly broken-down 
man. 

“ Yes, father, John will manage everything, 
don’t you worry one bit,” cried the hopeful 
Charles, who had grown all at once, very gen- 
erous—in enthusiasm ! 

Judge Atherton had just folded his even- 
ing paper and sat with his glasses in his 
hand, looking down smilingly upon his young 
daughter May, whose fair face lay caressingly 
against his own, when a sudden peremptory 
rap sounded through the house. The caller, 
whoever he was, had disclaimed to use the 
bell. May sprang up in startled confusion 
and alarm. 

A servant opened the door. “A gentleman 
to see you, sir, on very particular and private 
business,” he said. 

“Rather alate hour—never mind, show 
the gentleman in, Dick.” 

“ Yes sir, but,” glancing at May, “he ex- 
pressly said you was to be quite alone, sir.” 

“Certainly; my daughter will withdraw. 
Very particular gentleman, isn’t he, pet?” 
pinching the pretty cheek and then kissing 
it. “Now run up to bed, dear,” 

May Atherton had barely closed the door 
when Dick ushered in by another, the late 
caller. A look of surprise crossed Judge 
Atherton’s face when he saw John Chase, 
but he said, politely: 
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“@Good-evening; happy to see you, Mr. 
Chase,” just as scores of people utter like 
polite fictions every day. 

“TJ came to see you on a matter of busi- 
ness, sir.” And young Chase came and stood 
directly before him, his thin face cool, and 
resolute, and determined, 

“Very well, young man, please to state it,” 
the judge answered, secretly wondering what 
there was about tuis young farmer-boy that 
inspired him with such an involuntary feel- 
ing of respect for him. He knew the Chase 
boys—had always known them—but never 
thought of them as anything uncommon. 
But this one —he didn’t even now know his 
name —seemed, somehow, different. He 
wondered he had never noticed the boy be- 
fore. 

“T have come to you, Judge Atherton,” 
the young man began in a quiet, self-con- 
tained way, “to ask the loan of five hundred 
dollars. My brother Gustavus, as you may 
be aware, expected to enter college at the 
next commencement. The Commercial 
Bank suspended yesterday, and all of our 
surplus means have gone down with it. But 
this hope, so long cherished by my parents, 
must not—shall not fail, too. Now what I 
ask of you is this: You hire extra work— 
perhaps a hundred, or hundred and fifty dol- 
lars worth of work done in a year—” 

“Nearer two hundred,” interpolated the 
judge. 

“ Well, I want to do this work. I will give 
you a mortgage on myself for the five hun- 
dred dollars. I to pay you in this extra work, 
as you may require it. I will pay you the 
interest on the whole from the beginning, 
but I will only take the money as needed. 
My object is, to be sure of means to pay my 
brother’s expenses. At present I want one 
hundred dollars. Will you let me have it 
upon such a surety ?” 

“Tt is avery novel one, Mr. Chase,” the 
judge replied, quietly, watching his face keen- 
ly, and with more of intense interest than he 
had felt in anything since he retired from 
the bar. Somehow it carried him back to 
‘the old days of his activities and triumphs. 
“Suppose you should die, what would my 
mortgage be worth then?” he asked, with 
a coolly professional air. 

“T should not come to you if I had not 
been prepared for this, also,” John said, qui- 
etly. “I was named for an uncle, an odd 
eccentric man, who has bequeathed me in 
‘his will one thousand dollars on my twenty- 
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fifth birthday. He has told me so, and he 
has told me that I cannot touch a penny of 
it until then, nor then, if I reveal the fact of 
the beqnest to a single member of my family. 
I will give you a mortgage on this—or a pa- 
per transferring my claim to you—and you 
may be sure that if I die a single farthing in 
your debt, my Uncle John Denning will pay 
you. I donot know why, butI believe I am 
a favorite of his. Of course I rely upon your 
honor never to mention anything of this to 
any human being. For myself I would not 
do su®% a thing—it seems almost dishonor- 
able, but for their sake, and for him upon 
whom their hopes centre so strongly, I am 
willing to do anything not positively wrong.” 

“Does any one know of this plan of 
yours ?” 

“No one, sir.” 

“T thought not. Why don’t you go to col- 
lege yourself? I'll guarantee your success, 
but about this handsome brother of yours— 
well, to tell you the truth, I’ve very little 
faith in the flower of a family. They are not 
apt to be much else—not much else,young sir.” 

“ But the money, sir—will you let me have 
it?” John interrupted, gravely. 

“Let you have it? To be sure I will, and 
on your own security, too!” he exclaimed, 
with unusual warmth. “I don’t want any 
other. I'll risk your living, a fellow with 
your determination never gives up life with- 
out a good tough fight for it. Yes, I'll take 
your ‘security.’ I like the idea of a mortgage 
on you, young man; I know you'll not deteri- - 
orate in value!” And Judge Atherton 
laughed, pleased with his own wit, his own 
act, but more than all with the slight, quiet 
young man, who stood up so boldly and fear- 
lessly before him, with such a look of steady, 
quiet resolute daring in his face. 

“There is one thing further I must ask of 
you,” John said, as he was turning away 
after the business was concluded. For the 
first time a faint shadow of embarrassment 
was visible in his manner, for he had been 
so much in earnest that he had quite forgot- 
ten his usual timidity and awkwardness, “I 
do not wish this matter made public. I—I 
don’t want even your own family should 
know it.” 

“Tt shall be kept a profound secret, young 
sir,’ the judge replied, his admiration for the 
young man gaining strength every moment. 

After his caller had gone, Judge Atherton 
walked up and down the room, rubbing his 
hands in a little glow of enthusiasm. 
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“Tt is decidedly refreshing in these days to 
come across such a fellow as that!” he said, 
enthusiastically. “Why, I believe I feel 
twenty years younger for coming in contact 
with him! Self-sacrifice, energy, honesty, 
determination, calculation and modesty! 
Hen, it wont take a college to put him ahead 
in the world. But,” he added, musingly, “I 
would like to see him there; he ought to 
have the best possible chance, he would do 
credit to it. But this pretty brother of his— 
I’ve seen him walking once or twice with 
May—I wonder if he’s worth the sacrifice 
that’s made for him? Ten chances to one 
he’s a spooney.” 

Judge Atherton was rather surprised that 
May did not question him the next morning 
concerning his late visitor. He was very 
glad, however, that she did not, for he had 
promised to keep the matter secret, and he 
knew from past experience how next to im- 
possible it would be to do so if she set her- 
self to coaxing him. Butshe never alluded 
to it ever so remotely, a circumstance that 
puzzled him not a little, the more because 
he had taken a very great fancy to the young 
man, and he was often in his mind. 

Well, Commencement Day came, and with 
a thrill of pride and satisfaction Mr. and 
Mrs. Chase saw their favorite son entered as 
a candidate for collegiate honors. If there 
was any pinnacle of greatness yet unsealed 
by grace and genius—any summit unattain- 
able to human effort, Mrs, Chase, in her secret 
~ heart, believed that on such summit or pin- 
nacle her gifted and handsome Gustavus 
Washington would probably stand. Ah me! 
what glowing dreams filled the heavens with 
prophecy! What a beautiful hope and faith 
it was that freighted this fair ship sailing out 
of the old home-harbor so grandly and tri- 
umphantly! 

Of John, who had made this possible, there 
was no time to think. They knew he had 
hired the money, and was to pay it back in 
work. “Well, John couldn’t ever be any- 
thing but a worker,” they said, complacently, 
“and this was all in his way. But Gustavus, 
ah, he was so different!” 

Time, the remorseless monarch, ran steadi- 
ly on, sublimely unconscious that the months 
and years he ruled off so rapidly did not bring 
all the rich fruition Hope had whispered they 
would. 

Gustavus had just entered on his third col- 
lege year when John received back from 
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given him. The loan had been paid, every 
dollar, and as he said when he received the 
paper from the judge’s hands, “ he belonged 
to himself, again.” 

“You are glad, John?” Atherton asked, 
himself looking both pleased and sorry. 

“Yes, I am glad, because I have had to sit 
up pretty late to stutly —I was so busy day 
and evening—and I think it has worn on 
me, lately. I cannot afford to lose my 
health.” 

“Ah! studying, are you? What sort of a 
course are you pursuing, if this is not a se- 
cret, also?” he asked, with cordial interest. 

“Well it is, rather,” coloring slightly, 
“ That is, the folks at home do not know of 
it. Ido not mind your knowing it, however, 
since I know you can keep a secret,” he add- 
ed, smiling. “ You see, I resolved when my 
brother went to Williams, to keep up with 
him in all his studies. Uncle Denning found 
it out some way—I suppose I must have let 
something drop that awakened his suspicions 
—and insisted upon buying me the necessary 
books, which made it much easier for me.” 


~ Well! and have you kept up with your 


brother?” Atherton interrupted... 

“T have tried to, sir,” he answered, mod- 
estly. He would not tell the truth, that at 
each vacation he had been much ahead of 
Gustavus. 

“Tried! that’s it, young man. Well, if 
there is anything in my library that will help 
you any, you are welcome to the use of it. I 
like to help those who help themselves,” was 
the cordial answer. 

“Thank you. You have been very kind 
to me, always,” was the low-spoken reply, 
the firm lips grown suddenly tremulous with 
feeling. 

But John Chase never availed himself of 
the offer; indeed, he never came to the house, 
though more than once invited by its master. 
Strangely enough, he seemed to try to avoid 
all further intercourse or acquaintance with 
him. 

But Gustavus made ample amends for his 
brother's neglect on this score. He passed 
more than half the time at the “ Oaks,” when 
he was at home for the vacations. Mrs. 
Chase always spoke of May Atherton as the 
prospective wife of her favorite son. It is 
true she sometimes had her doubts if the 
alliance was “ hardly what Gussie might make 
—of course he could do better.” But, ordi- 
narily, she was very well satisfied, and never 


tired of talking about it to John, whom she 


upbraided for his coldness in not showing 
more interest in his brother’s welfare. If 
“only he was a little more like Gussie, what 
would she not give! He never suiked, nor 
was envious of others who were more fa- 
vored than himself.” 

The third year was something over half 
out, when one day John received the fullow- 
ing letter from Gustavus: 


“Dear Joun:—I’ve got into a scrape and 
you must come on and help me out. Bring 
the money—I guess a hundred dollars will 
do it—and come as soon as possible. If it 
isn’t settled some way, I suppose they’ll turn 
me out, and I don’t really like the idea, 
though, just between you and I, this college 
business is a stupendous humbug, besides be- 
ing abore. However, I guessI can stand 
one year more. Of course you’ll not mention 
it to the old folks; you’ve got one merit, any- 
way, old fellow, you’re close-mouthed, and I 
know you wont refuse todo me so small a 
favor as this. I'll remember you when I’m 
master at the ‘Oaks.’ Come immediately, 
and be sure you bring the money. Gus.” 


It was a very sober, pained face that looked 
up from the reading of that letter. This 
was not the first “scrape” out of which he 
had helped the young collegian, and there: 
was a grave doubt in his mind if he was do- 
ing just right—if he was not, somehow, ac- 
cessory to the wrong. Beside, where was 
the money—the hundred dollars Gustavus 


spoke of so carelessly—to come from? He 
was sorely tempted to let him depend on 
himself, once. But the thought of his father 
and mother, whose hearts were bound up in 
his success, nerved him to still another saeri- 
fice. He had managed to lay aside fifty dol- 
lars for elothing which he much needed. 
This he decided at once to take—but where 
was the other fifty to come from? He sat a 
momentin thought, and then thrusting the 
letter into his pocket, arose hastily and went 
up to his chamber. 

“ John,” his mother calledy-just as he was 
opening his chamber door, “it does seem as 
if you might try to be. little company for 
your father and me, sometimes! Gussie never 
shuts himself up like ‘a hermit. But then 


you never was alike, in anything,” she added, 


with the usual sigh. 

John Chase was not a saint, by any means, 
and just now he was sorely tried, I am not 
at allashamed to record that he’ slammed 
the door between them—a very decided slam, 
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too, just at this point. It only had the effect 
of sendiug Mrs. Chase off in her usual pane- 
gyric of Gustavus Washington’s disposition 
and good qualities, and contrasting them 
with John’s “ temper” and general seltish- 
ness. 

John, in the meantime, was bending over 
a table whereon were spread several unfin- 
ished drawings, and long after his mother 
had forgotten his shortcomings in sleep, he 
worked steadily and rapidly. It was nearly 
daylight when he gathered them together, - 
depositing them in a rude portfolio with a 
sigh of relief. 

“ They ought to bring that, at least,” he 
said, as he rose and lifted the curtain. It 
was already growing faintly golden in the 
east. He must leave in the first train, so there 
was no time for sleep, even if he could have 
slept with so busy a brain and so sad a heart. 

Reaching Williamstown, almost the first 
thing he heard was sqme men talking of the 
“expulsion of young Chase from college,” 
that morning, aud he also learned in the 
same way that his offence had been the tak- 
ing of a check from a fellow-student’s letter, 
and obtaining, and spending the money. 

Poor John! He felt as if he should sink 
into the earth, And this was the end of all 
his efforts and sacrifices in his behalf! 

“lam very sorry on your account, my dear 
young man,” the president said, when he 
sought him, asking if the verdict was final. 
“ But the offence is too grave to be passed 
over, or covered up. Besides, it is not his 
first misdemeanor, and, really, I don’t think 
it benefits him much being here, any way.” 

Bad news is proverbially swift. When the 
brothers reached home they found that it had 
out-travelled them, and everybody knew it. 
John’s face was scarlet with pain and morti- 
fication as they walked up the street, but 
Gustavus was his usual smiling, gay, noncha- 
lant self, feeling more than anything a secret 
sense of relief that he had got away from 
college. 

The shame, disappointment and sorrow of 
the parents vanished under the charm of his 
handsome face, gay speech and debonair 
manner. He explained everything so smooth- 
ly—“ he only borrowed it, lots of fellows did 
so—he was no worse than others. Of course 
he intended paying it back in a few days, but 
the old man was a-regular mule and wouldn’t 
listen to reason. And, there was no denying 
but ’twas hard being always short.” 

And so his parents believed in him, still. 
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Their pity and sympathy made them blind 
to his faults—to his disgrace. He had been 
wronged and unappreciated—but he was 
their favorite still. 

But though he could make all smooth at 
home, he lost a little of his easy self-confi- 
dence when he thought of May Atherton 
and her father. He had an intuition that 
they would not be so easily convinced, or look 
quite so leniently on, his transgressions, and 
he shrank from meeting them. Happily for 
‘his repose of mind he hit upon a clever ex- 
pedient. John should go over and explain 
things and see how they felt about it. But 
this John peremptorily refused to do. , 

“I think you owe me this small favor, 
John,” Gustavus said, in an aggrieved tone, 
“seeing you didn’t get me clear of the other.” 

“T paid the bill,” was the quiet answer. 

“The bill? O yes! But you didn’t got 
me taken back into favor, which was the 
point. I shall always believe you could if 
you had tried much. However, it’s too late 
to talk about that. Now about May: I shall 
think you're glad of some pretence to keep 
us apart, if you refuse to speak a good word 
for me. Possibly you think my extremity 
will be your opportunity,” a faint sneer in his 
tone. 

A sudden fieree red surged up through 
John Chase’s dark cheeks to his forehead, 
then died away, leaving the thin face deadly 
pale. 

“T will go,” he said, abruptly, and went out 
without another word. 

John was not ordinarily nervous, but to- 
night he walked to and fro past the house a 
dozen times before he could, master himself 
sufficiently to ring the bell at the “Odks.” 
He was very quiet now, outwardly; only the 
intense pallor of his face giving any hint of 
the fearful struggle he was undergoing. 

Poor John! He had come to do the hard- 
est thing in the world for a man todo: to 
plead another man’s cause with the woman 
he himself loved. But it was only one more 
sacrifice for him—and, well, despite all his 
weaknesses and follies, he loved him well 
enough to do it! He was thinking of this 
when the door opened and May herself stood 
before him. 

“T am so glad to see you!” she exclaimed, 
extending her hand with a radiant smile, and 
a very exquisite blush. “Why John—Mr. 
Chase! You are ill!’ she cried in alarm, 
catching sight of his white face. Involunta- 
rily she put out her hand and grasped his arm. 


He looked down into the tender anxious 
face, and she turned away in sudden confu- 
sion. Ah, John! with all your skill at secret- 


* keeping, this little girl has read you at a 


glance. 

“Miss Atherton,” he began, hastily, “I 
suppose you have heard about my—my broth- 
er’s trouble ?” 

“Yes. Iam very sorry for you,” she re- 
plied, gently. 

“I do not think Gustavus meant to do 
wrongly,” he went on with suspicious haste. 
“ He was cramped for means where his com- 
panions were not, and he did not stop to 
think. He is feeling very anxious about the 
manner you will look at it. I came here to 
ask you to be as lenient with him as you 
can. He is young, and perhaps less to blame 
than we who have indulged him, always. If 
you could only overlook this, Miss Atherton, 
and be the same to hin—what he hopes and 
expects you to be, in the future—” 

“ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?” 
she asked, softly, unconsciously adopting the 
language of “fair Priscilla,” of Miles Stan- 
dish memory. 

“I? I, May—Miss Atherton?” he stam- 
mered, trembling and confused. 

“Certainly, John, why not?” she laughed, 
blushing rosily. “I—I don’t care for Gussie 
—only—only for your sake. I never cared 
for him, John,” dropping her eyes suddenly 
under the smouldering fire that broke into 
such sudden flame in John Chase's gray eyes. 

An hour later and John was saying very 
gravely to Judge Atherton, who had just 
ceme in and discovered the state of affairs: 

“T’ve no excuse to make for my presump- 
tion, sir. I thought I could keep my secret 
—I have kept it these three years! I feel so 
poor, and altogether unworthy of my great 
happiness—I have so little to give in return.” 

““T'll tell you what you might do, John,” 
May interrupted, with a gay little laugh, that 
had somehow the sound of soft tears in it. 
“You might mortgage yourself again! O 
don’t look so repreachfully at Judge Ather- 
ton,” she cried, quickly, “ he kept your secret 
inviolate, but I was ‘behind the curtains in 
the bay window, all the time, and,” laughing 
and blushing again, “I think then was when 
I fell in love with you, John.” 

Half a dozen years have passed away, and 
to-day the special pride of Judge Atherton’s 
heart‘is “son John,” as be invariably calls 
May’s husband. 

John Denning altered his will and gave 
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his namesake five thousand dollars instead of 
one—as very likely he intended to from the 
first. John Chase is now an accomplished 
draughtsman, with a fortune in his skillful 
fingers. But he is more—he is a brave, up- 
right, pure, true man. ° 

The flower of the family-is the flower still 
—nothing more; he is content to be ‘just 
that. He studied law, or made a pretence of 
it, a year. Then he took a room in a pleas- 


ant fashionable street in a neighboring city, 
and waited for business; he is waiting yet. 
His mother has faith still in her favorite’s 


‘genius, and his handsome face and graceful 


manners—aided by something more substan- 
tial now and then from John—carries him 
easily and smoothly through the world, a 
sort of human thistle-down on the field of 
life. 


WORDS. 
AN INVOCATION. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


Words, the soul's interpreters! 

Words, the senses’ couriers! 

Words which breathe of joy or woe, 
Words which varied meanings show; 
While my thoughts and fancies play, 
As through labyrinths they stray, 
Help me say what I would say! 

Serve me, every sounding word 
Tongue hath spoke, or ear hath heard! 


First, ye bold, lead on the van; 
In the centre, stand who can; 

Ye who walk in doubt and fear, 
Take your places in the rear; 

Ye who boast of swelling sound, 
With the trumpeters be found! 
Ye of sting or ready wit, 

Mong the sharpshooters may flit. 


Words which daring import bear, 
Spread your colors in the air! 
Words of loving, tender use, 

Ye shall bear the flag of truce! 
Words of curiosity, 

Scouts and spies can only be; 
Words of undermining force, 
Must be engineers, of course. 


Words to weary watchers known, 
Can be sentinels alone; 
Words of hope the harbingers, 
Be swift-footed messengers; 
Words of commerce and of trade, 


Changelings, by the markets made, 
Where can words like you be found, 
If not on the sutler’s ground! 
Words of science, let me see, 
Scattered through the company. 


Every little tiny elf, 

Which, though nothing of itself, 

Serves to draw the distant near, 

And obscurer thoughts to clear,— 
None of you I now would spare; 

Each his proper part must bear. 

Supple words, which spread and spring, 
Take your place in either wing! 


‘What were all a sage’s lore, 

If in words his brain were poor? 
What were all a poet’s song, 

If the words came tripping wrong? 
What were all a courtier’s grace, 

If his tongue no words could trace? 
What were all a lover’s power, 

If of words he had no dower? 


O ye wondrous speaking band, 

Come and go at my command! 

With your power to still or move, 

With your power of hate or love! 

Words of depth and mystery, 

Words of holy ecstasy, 

Words for all eternity, 

Serve me, aid me, every word 

Tongue hath spoke, or ear hath heard! 
‘ 
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ENDICOTT. 
A CALIFORNIA STORY. 


BY JOHN CLERKE. 


“Sranp, stranger, and give an account of 
yourself!” 

I was returning from a tour of collection 
in the northern mines, and with a large 
amount of gold-dust in my saddle-bags, was 
urging my tired horse over an unfrequented 
road lying through the wildest part of the 
Trinity Mountains, when I was abruptly 
greeted with the salutation I have quoted. 
I was not alarmed by it, however; for 
although it proceeded from the mouth of as 
rough-looking a man as one would wish to 
encounter on a lonely byway, there was a 
heartiness in its tone which assured me of 
its entire friendliness. With a broad good- 
natured smile upon his bronzed and heavily- 
bearded visage, the speaker advanced, laid 
one hand upon my bridle-rein, and the other 
upon the pommel of my saddle, and with a 
look of inquiry awaited my response. 

“ Good-evening,” said I. “Do you often 
stop travellers in this manner? I should 
think there would be arisk in it sometimes, 
especially if you should chance to encounter 
a nervous man.” 

“No,” said he, laughing, “ I don’t often do 
so. Few ttavellers come this way, and ’m 
not always in a familiar mood when they do 
happen along. Just now I have a longing 
for company, and if you will do me the honor 
to share my poor cabin to-night, I'll do what 
Ican to make you comfortable. I assure you 
it’s the best thing you can do, for it’s yet a 
good fifteen miles to the river, and there is 
no certainty that you. can cross when you 
get there. The ferry rope was broken yes- 
terday, and part of it lost, and I don’t think 
they’ve had time to replace it. You look 
like a man who would swim fast enough in 
an emergency, but I would not advise you to 
try old Trinity ‘to-night on that horse—he 
appears as if he had done more thay a fair 
day’s work already. Just consent to put up 
with my bachelor’s fare and my garrulity— 
for ’'m in one of my talkative moods and 
must have a confidant—and youshall be as 
welcome, if not so well taken care of, as you 
would be if you were safe in the Mountain 
House with old Peters.” 


I was tired, and so was my horse; I liked 
this man’s frank hospitality, the manner of 
which was not rare in the mines a dozen 
years ago; 1 knew I would be safe under his 
roof, notwithstanding the valuable contents 
of my saddle-bags; and, divining from his 
appearance and manner that his was an ex- 
traordinary character, I was curious to see a 
little more of him. These considerations 
prompted me to respond: 

“ Well, sir, if you think my company worth 
the trouble I shall put you to, I accept your 
hospitality with thanks. I presume you live 
not far from here, Mr.—what shall I call 
you?” 

“Endicott is my name—Gardner Endi- 
cott,” he replied; “names better known in 
Massachusetts than in this wilderness, Per- 
haps you have heard them ?” 

“TI certainly have,” I answered; “ they are 
historical. My own name isamore common- 
place one—George Wilson.” 

“As good a name as my own, Mr. Wilson, 
though it is perhaps more common. But 
names are nothing. The respectable ones [ 
bear do not prevent me from being the bete 
noir—the black sheep—of my family.” 

Over the smile which still played upon his 
face as he uttered these last words, there 
came a shade of weariness and sadness piti- 
ful to see, telling of some hidden pain gnaw- 
ing at the heart, and only kept from stronger 
manifestation by a struggle. But the expres- 
sion was gone inan instant; and but that I 
had so plainly observed it, I would not have 
dreamed that the hearty and hilarious tone 
in which he next addressed me was forced. 

“Come along, then,” said he; “I'll wager 
that you haven’t dined to-day, and it will 
take me some time to prepare supper, for I 
suspgct Tom has let my fire go out. We 
shall talk to better advantage after we have 
refreshed ourselves,” 

“You have a companion, then?” I re- 
marked, interrogatively, as he led the way, I 
following. 

“ Yes, a cat, and a jolly good companion he 
is, too. Takes care of the house when I’m 
gone, and makes himself sociable when I’m 
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at home, and never bores me with good 
advice when he sees me pressing my Bour- 
bon to an undue extent. If there’s anything 
in this world I hate it’s good advice, which 
everybody likes to give and nobody is willing 
to take. I prefer my liquor without any 
mixture of that kind; but generally speak- 
ing, I can’t get it straight, and at the same 
time enough of it, excepting at home.” 

We had proceeded for a short distance 
along the road, and then taken a blind trail 
to the left, which soon brought us to a broad 
grassy plot amid the pines, through which 
coursed a sparkling mountain rill, and near 
the centre of which, under the shadow of a 
giant nut-pine, stood a cabin of ordinary 
size and exterior appearance. On entering 
it, however, to deposit my saddle-bags, I was 
struck with the neat and cleanly appearance 
of its furniture and arrangements, which 
exhibited an unusual degree of order and 
care for a bachelor’s belongings, and I re- 
marked it to him. 

“ Well,” said he, “I do like to have things 
about me look clean, but it is no great credit 
to me that they are so, for I have nothing 
but my housekeeping for employment. Iam 
not an honest miner, as you probably sup- 


posed, who have strack a good thing here in 
this retired spot, and am keeping it to my- 
self; neither am I a farmer—you can see 
that for yourself; nor am I a brigand, who 
inveigles unsuspecting travellers like yourself 
into my stronghold, and murders them for 


their money. My wants are abundantly 
supplied without the necessity of exertion on 
my part, and I choose this solitude because 
I enjoy its freedom. Here I can mope in 
melancholy, or blubber and how! in the agony 
of grief, or shout and sing in the recklessness 
of desperation, without being questioned as 
to the cause of my strange conduct; orI 
can, when that becomes the only available 
remedy for my inward fever, stupefy myself 
for days at a time with liquor, and there is 
no officious friend to remonstrate with me, 
and tell me how much I am injuring myself. 
All these demonstrations, which seem to 
others so outrageous, are to me a moral 
necessity; if they were repressed the result 
would. be insanity, and perhaps suicide, 
neither of which I care to contemplate, not- 
withstanding my existence has become a 
blank, or, far worse, a blot. But I’m a pretty 
host, am I not, to keep you listening to my 
nonsense, while you are no doubt as dry as a 
stranded fish. Come, let us take a refresher. 
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I used to keep a variety of liquors, but I have 
come to the conclusion that old Bourbon is 
at once the most effective and the most 
wholesome of intoxicants, and so I keep no 
other, either for myself or friends.” 

He produced a capacious demijohn, which, 
with glasses, he placed upon the table. I 
may as well confess here that I never pre- 
tended to be any better or worse than the 
majority of the community in which my lot 
chanced to be cast; and at the time of which 
I write most Californians indulged in stimu- 
lating beverages, some from pure (or impure) 
love of them, some because of the temporary 
benefits supposed to be derived from their 
occasional use, and others from social mo- 
tives. I drank moderately, as others did, 
and thought no harm of it; and I accepted 
Endicott’s proffered dram without a scruple. 

“How modest you are!” said he, as he 
filled his glass to the brim, and tossed it off 
as I would have drank a glass of water. 


’ “Now, I wouldn’t taste such a thimbleful as 


that; it would scarcely tickle my throat. 
But I suppose it’s in use. I’ve seen the 
time—not so very long ago either—when I 
would have taken no more than you. Now 
I must drink it liké water, and very often, 
when I am in a peculiarly bitter mood, it has 
no more effect upon me than a draught from 
the stream. I pray God you may never come 
to need it as I do!’ 

He spoke in a weary tone, which was, how- 
ever, so little pathetic that I could almost 
have fancied he was jesting, but for the 
momentary passing again over his face of the 
shade I had before observed. 

“Tf you will take a seat here in the shade 
outside the door,” he resumed, after a short 
pause, “I will care for your horse, and then 
prepare our supper.” And he proceeded 
with alacrity upon his hospitable duties, 
while I, reclining upon a bench covered with 
@ grizzly bearskin, placed just outside the 
door, watched his movements, and puzzled 
myself with conjectures regarding his past 
history and his present life. 

He was a handsome man, despite of his 
rough garb, his bronzed visage, and his long 
unkempt locks and enormous matted beard, 
which gave him, I fancied, the appearance of 
a third-class brigand. Dissipation, the evi- 
dences of which were plainly visible in his 
face, had not dimmed the lustre of his bright 
blue eye, nor apparently abated a jot the 
strength and activity of his lithe and sinewy 
form. He had the grace and dignity of a 


gentleman born and bred, and his speech, 
though careless, and indicating much associa- 
tion with uneducated persons of many classes, 
was that of a highly cultivated man. How 
came he here? I wondered. 

Improvising a stable under a spreading 
pine, and producing provender from a shed 
in the rear of the cabin, he soon put my tired 
horse in the way of comfortable refreshment, 
and then proceeded to prepare our evening 
meal, which he did very quickly and skillfully 
ata fire kindled, on account of the warmth 
of the evening, at the side of a large log 
which lay a few yards from the cabin; and 
when supper was announced I sat down, 
with a good appetite, to as good a meal of 
hot bread, venison steaks, fried eggs, roasted 
potatoes, and real mountain coffee, as I ever 
ate in my life. I complimented my enter- 
tainer upon his cookery. He replied: 

“Well, yes, I confess that I can cook a 
little better than most men who do not 
make cooking a profession; but I don’t see 
why one, who from necessity or choice cooks 
for himself, should not learn to do it as well 
as hecan. It is much less trouble than to do 
it badly, and the food is more appetizing and 
wholesome. And it is hothing in the world 
but pride and prejudice which makes men so 
much worse cooks than women, when they 
are driven to it.” 

The sun bad not yet sunk to rest when, 
our supper ended and the dishes and cooking 
utensils cleared away, we took our seats upon 
the bearskin lounge and smoked our pipes 
in silence. I was curious to hear from his 
own lips some account of my strange enter- 
tainer; but I would not seek to hasten by 
inquiries the confidence which I felt assured 
would be mine before the night was far ad- 
vanced. At length Endicott laid down his 
pipe, and asked abruptly: 

“Are you a musician ?” 

“Not much,” I replied; “TI whistle some- 
times when I’m alone, but neither play nor 
sing.” 

“TI do a little, in my poor way.” said ‘he, 
“ at all three, but don’t pride myself upon my 
musical style or acquirements, I have an 
old violin that I’ve been trying to scrape an 
acquaintance with, and if you don’t object, 
I will practise on it a little.” 

I replied that I would be greatly pleased to 
hear him; whereupon he produced his in- 
‘strument and began to sing and play, at first 
in a careless, desultory way, but at length, 
as he became warmed a little, with much 
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skill and feeling. He rattled off a few lively 
melodies, but his preference seemed to be 
for melancholy ditties, and he rendered Mrs. 
Norton's “ Love Not” with such fervor and 
pathos as I had never heard given to it 
before. 

As night fell and the stars came out, the 
atmosphere, as usual in that region, cooled 
so much that we were quite willing to re- 
plenish the waning fire, and lay ourselves 
upon improvised couches beside it. Having 
relighted our pipes, Endicott, after a few 
vigorous whiffs, broke the silence: 

“It seems strange to me, when I look back 
upon the golden promise of my boyhood and 
the triumphs of my early manhood, to think 
how that promise has been dishonored and 
those triunphs cancelled! Strange! Ay, it 
appears to me shameful! but, after all, 1 do 
not see how I could help it. The strongest 
of us have weak spots in our nature, through 
which we may be overcome. Achilles was 
vulnerable only in the heel, and through 
that his enemy found his life. And yet my 
weakness has proved the strength of most 
men, and it is one of which no true man 
should be ashamed, 

“T don’t often indulge in confidences. 
There are but two men in this part of the 
world to whom I have told my story, and 
they had already been partially acquainted 
with it. But I have to-night a strong impulse 
to make a confidant of you. I want sympa- 
thy, and—a safety-valve. Should you be 
bored with the recital, or do you think you 
could bear the infliction with equanimity ?” 

“TI think I should be much interested in it.” 

“ Well, I trust you will be sufficiently so 
to keep awake. I shouldn’t like to unbosom 
myself to you, and when, at the end of my 
story, I turned to you for some expression of 
interest, if not sympathy, find that, like the 
king in Mazeppa, you ‘had been asleep an 
hour’ However, my tale is not a long one, 
and here it is: 

“I am a scion of one of ‘the eldest, wealth- 
jest and proudest families in the old Bay 
State. In my youth I enjoyed every advan- 
tage cf education and society, and graduated 
with honors at Harvard., My father, whose 
youngest and favorite son I was, denied me 
nothing that wealth could buy, and my 
youth passed joyously, without a single shade 
of grief or disappointment. 

“ While at college I formed an attaeliment 
for a beautiful girl, but of humble parentage 
and slender advantages. She was almost 
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totally deficient in the accomplishments 
which are considered indispensable in the 
social circle in which I moved; but in my 
eyes her goodness of heart, sincerity and 
virtue more than compensated for any de- 
fects of culture, and her affection for me was 
so deep and pure that a prince might have 
been proud of it, For some mouths I revelled 
in the bliss of loving and being loved. I 
was not so blinded by my passion, however, 
as not to know that my union with her would 
be very distasteful to my family, and there- 
fore, although I was resolved to marry her at 
all hazards, I dreaded and delayed to inform 
them of the truth. An older brother at 
length, by accident, discovered my secret, 
and communicated it to my parents. My 
father immediately took measures to prevent 
the impending family disgrace, without con- 
sulting me. Having taken care to get me 
out of the way for a sufficient length of time, 
he succeeded, by threatening to disown and 
disinherit me in case I should marry her, in 
convineing my affianced wife that a matri- 
monial alliance with her would only insure 
my irretrievable ruin; aud by a bribe in sat- 
isfying her parents that their own interests 
would be best promoted by preventing the 
match at all hazards. When I returned 
from the pleasure trip to Niagara, which my 
kind father had thoughtfully planned for me, 
I found that the parents of my betrothed 
had emigrated to some unknown and undis- 
coverable locality, and had taken her with 
them. 

“To understand my feelings upon making 
this discovery, it is necessary for you not only 
to have loved, but to have lepelessly lost the 
object of your affection; and your love, too, 
must have been of that overmastering kind, 
of which I believe few masculine natures are 
capable, and which makes its possessor so 
supremely happy or so.intensely miserable, 
according as it prospers or etherwise. I did 
not, however, rave distractedly, or “tear a 
passion to tatters;” with feverish energy I 
exhausted every effort to trace the flight of 
my beloved. My days were full of anxiety, 
and my nights of sleeplessness were intoler- 
able; my appetite failed me, and I- became 
almost a walking ghost; still I uttered no 
cry and invited no confidence. At length I 
discovered the treachery which my father 
had practised toward me, .I was angry then. 
How refrained from -parricide I can hardly 
tell. I will not attempt to deseribe the scene 
which ensued when I first encountered him 
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after learning that it was through his agency 
my darling had been spirited away out of my 
reach. 1 was so delirious with rage that I 
had afterward but a faint recollection of 
what occurred. I was told that I cursed my 
father to his face, and even offered him per- 
sonal violence, from which I was restrained 
only by the interposition of my mother, who 
chanced to be close at band, and whose in- 
fluence over we was unbounded, so long, at 
least, as I was in her presence. 

“ My father, when he saw the extent of the 
mischief he had caused, would gladly have 
undone it if it had been in his power; but so 
effectually had he taken his measures to get 
the object of what he considered my foolish 
passion out of the way, that even he did not 
know whither her family had gone, and 
although he made many efforts in conjunc- 
tion with me to trace them, all proved futile. 
They had gone, it seemed, absolutely and 
irrevocably, and taken the light of my life 
with them, 

“Accustomed as I had all my life been to 
the moderate use of wihes and stronger stim- 
ulants, it is no wonder that I sought in the 
cup oblivion of my sorrow. I drank fearfully, 
and of the strongest liquors. In short, I 
became a sot. I admit that intoxication 
was a cowardly refuge to fly to, but what 
could [do? We are told to ‘suffer and be 
strong;’ but when one is doomed to a life- 
time of suffering, and finds that he has not 
strength to endure it, he must find respite or 
die. Now, I don’t want to die, little happi- 
ness as there is left in this world for me— 
not that I fear death, but that I have still a 
hope, slender though it be, that one day 
fortune may restore the treasure of which 
she so ruthlessly despoiled me; or that I 
may at length wear out or burn out my 
agony, and become fit to take my rightful 
place among men. 

“At length my father, hoping to benefit 
me by change of scene, got me the place of 
supercargo of aship bound to China. I made 
the voyage, but the remedy utterly failed to 
touch the disease. 1 reached Macao in a 


_worse condition, if possible, than when I 


left Boston. This was partly owing, I have 
no doubt, to the fact. that my grog on board 
ship was limited, and I had absolutely noth- 
ing to divert my mind from the grief over 
which it, brooded. My companions were 
cheerful, pleasant, obliging—‘ jolly good fel- 
lows every one’—but the sight of their hap- 
pimess only aggravated my misery, and the 
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pitiful consideration they showed me was 
torture. It was like dwelling ‘full in the 
sight of paradise, beholding heaven and feel- 
ing hell.’ 

“Well, our stay at Macao was short. On 
our return voyage we stopped at San Fran- 
cisco, and then I put in execution a plan I 
had formed while voyaging. I left the ship, 
and sought out this solitude, where I have 
resided for the last five years. Of course, I 
informed my family of my whereabouts, and 
at certain times they send me a check for 
such an amount as will suffice to keep me in 
everything necessary. My mother writes to 
me frequently, and once in a while, when 
the mood is on me,I reply to her. She is 
still hopeful for me, and that makes me 
hopeful for myself. 

“T have found this solitude, with its occa- 
Sional social intervals, the best balm for my 
wound. I can bear now, sometimes, to take 
off the wrappings and look at it with more 
composure than I would have thought possi- 
ble when I first came here. But I cannot 
bear it long. But for the solace of intoxica- 
tion, I verily believe I should go mad. The 
people who know me—the few I meet when 
I go down to Weaverville to get my checks 
cashed and purchase supplies—look upon me 
as simply an inveterate drunkard, who has 
been exiled here to spare shame to my family. 
I am willing they should think so. It saves 
me many impertinent questions, and a great 
deal of annoyance in the shape of well-meant 
but clumsy and cruel condolence. Now, 
their ‘ good fellow, but pity he drinks,” which 
ought to be disgusting to me, at once relieves 
and amuses me.” 

Me chuckled a little, rolled lazily within 
reach of the fire, relighted his pipe, and con- 
tinued: 

“You have observed how hardened I have 
become? I can smile and chatter as if I 
were the most insensible dog in existence, 
while all the time the vultures are tugging 
at my heartstrings. The agony is no less 
severe than formerly, but I have got used to 
it. Iam not often obliged to wear the mask 


—only when I go to town for a day or two,- 


or when a chance visitor spends the night 
with me; and though the reaction is rather 
violent sometimes, there is no one to witness 
the extravagances I may commit; though, 
after all, I fancy that I play the bereaved 
lover in a father genteel way. I think now 
Icould render the melancholy Dane more 
satisfactorily than King Lear.” 
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I did not know what else to say; for I felt 
that he did not exactly want commiseration, 
so I inquired: 

“How much longer do you expect to 
remain here, Endicott ?” 

“TI don’t know. Sometimes I feel as if I 
could again plunge into the stream of life 
and breast its current, but as yet I have 
scarcely sufficient confidence in myself to 
make the effort; and if I should fail, my fail- 
ure would be final. It may seem strange to 
you that I should survive the life I am lead- 
ing for so long; but I have a constitution of 
iron, and but for that irrepressible aching at 
my heart, I feel as young as ever I did. I 
would be full of the fire and energy of youth, 
but for the moral weakness that it brings. 
You would scarcely believe the physical 
efforts of which I am capable. There are 
few hunters who can cope with me in the 
chase.” 

“TI should think, then, that an active life 
would be better for you than this idle moody 
existence—something that would employ 
both brain and muscle.” 

“Ah! you don’t know anything about it. 
In the moment of supreme exertion, when 
my muscles and sinews are strained to their 
utmost tension, and my brain is most keenly 
alert, the pressure of my ‘calamity is most 
intensely felt. In the midst of my masking 
with the fools down yonder in the camp, 
when the bottle is passing briskly at my ex- 
peuse, and the mirth and revelry are at their 
height, it broods over me like a funeral pall. 
No, you cannot conceive of it; and it is well 
you cannot.” 

I made no reply, for I dared not. I could 
not comprehend the case. I had myself felt 
none of the pangs of disappointed love, and 
I had been more than +half a believer in the 
theory held by:‘some of my bachelor friends, 
that “no man ever: died of a broken heart.” 
Yet here was a man of splendid mental and 
physical endowments, of superior capacity 
and culture, dead to everything but his grief. 
I lighted my pipe and pondered in silence, 
with great pity at my heart for this unfortu- 
nate man, but without finding in my philos- 
ophy or my experience any solution of his 
case. He, too, became taciturn and thought- 
ful, and we soon sought eur respective bunks, 
our somnolency being assisyed by a moderate 
“nightcap ” of Bourbon texture. 

Endicott was early astir, and had breakfast 
smoking on the table shortly after sunrise. 
“Welcome the coming, speed the parting 
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guest, is the motto at this inn, Wilson,” said 
he, cheerfully, as he announced that the 
meal was ready; “and perhaps I have has- 
tened my preparations a little more, because 
I have resolved to accompany you part of 
the way. I can easily keep up with you on 
foot until we reach the Mountain House, 
where I will procure a horse to ride to 
Weaverville. You don’t ebject to my com- 
pany, I hope?” 

“On the contrary, I shall be glad of it,” I 
replied. “This is a rather lonely road; and 
although I get along pretty well alone, I 
much prefer good company.” . 

So we journeyed together, and I found 
him a most entertaining travelling compan- 
ion. He knew every inch of the way, and 
had an interesting anecdote to relate of 
every prominent point. At Weaverville he 
found his usual remittance—a check for one 
thousand dollars—awaiting him; and, after 
a little hesitation, he consented to the propo- 
sition I had made him while on the road, 
and insisted upon more strongly after we 
had halted, that he should accompany me to 
San Francisco for a short visit. Suitable 
arrangements having been made, we pursued 
our journey thither. 

Endicott’s spirits seemed to rise as we pro- 
gressed, although he drank more moderately 
than I had expected him to. Our journey 
was made to Sacramento on horseback; and 
on the way he jested, and laughed, and 
shouted, and sang to such an extent that he 
expressed his own astonishment thereat. I 
thought that a round of such diversions as 
the city afforded would benefit him some- 
what, but:the cure seemed to have com- 
menced before the remedy was applied. 

Arriving in Sacramento an hour too late 
for the boat, we were obliged to spead a day 
there. I caused Endicott to take advantage 
of this delay to exchange the rough moun- 
taineer’s garb he still wore fer one more con- 
ventional, and then showed him around the 
city as well as I could. He appeared to be 
delighted, and to have forgotten his trouble 
for the moment. He dropped his brusk 
and boisterous mountain tone, and became 
suddenly genteel and refined. Iwas actually 
proud of him. 

At length the hour of the departure of 
the steamers for the bay came around again, 
and, getting aboard in time, we were soon 
on our way to the Pacific metropolis. Endi- 
cott was eager and excited. 

“T feel,” said he, “ as if some great change 
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were about to come over me. O, if it were 
only possible that 1 might be relieved from 
this burden, which already seems to grow 
lighter!” 

He stood upon the deck of the boat most 
of the afternoon, scanning the landscape as 
it came into view with earnest eyes, as if 
looking for old friends. 

Just before sunset we came in sight of 
Benicia, and as we neared the wharf there, 
the upward bound boat pushed off from it to 
resuine her course. Endicott and I were 
standing on the guards of our own boat 
watching the other's movements, when we 
observed her tremble from stem to stern; 
then she suddenly parted asunder with a 
thunderous boom and a fearful shriek, as the 
white steam rolled upward and outward, 
partially covering from view the flying frag- 
ments of the wreck and of human beings, 
but seeming to intensify the screams and 
roars of agony, aud shouts for help which 
reached our ears. 

Something fell near us in the water and 
sank, but not so quickly but that we could 
make out that it was a woman’s form, and 
that. it possessed life, In an instant, with 
sudden impulse, Endieott leaped over the 
taffrail, and went down after the sinking 
body. It was foolish, I thought, for him to 
dive there, as the water was so muddy that 
it was impossible fur him to see anything 
under it; but he had calculated his distance 
well, or, more probably, chance bad favored 
him; for in a few moments he reappeared, 
holding aloft the head of the woman. The 
headway of our boat had already carried us 
considerably past the spot, but I could see 
plainly the face which emerged from the 
water, fair as a painter’s dream, but marked 
with lines of suffering. I could render no 
immediate aid to them; the boat was rapidly 
moving away from them, and for me to have 
thrown myself into the water—since there 
was no other nymph convenient to be res- 
cued—would have only been to add one 
more to the number to be picked up by the 
boats, which would probably be overcrowded. 
I watched eagerly, however, for any chance 
that might offer to go to Endicott’s assistance, 
and was soon rewarded by seeing a skiff, 
just.as the steamer’s headway was stopped, 
coming close alongside where I was standing. 

“Twenty dollars for a few minutes’ use of 
that boat!” I shouted; and the boatman, 
catching the words, pushed close in. 

“ How much d’ye say?” said he. 
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“Twenty dollars, for only ten or fifteen 
minutes,” I replied; and, without waiting 
for him to accept the terms, I dropped into 
the skiff, and ordered him to pull away. He 
seemed dispesed to chaffer for higher terms; 
but I chanced to be in travelling costume, 
with a loaded revolver in my belt, and, draw- 
ing the “ persuader,” I said, sternly: 

“Quick, now! If lives are lost through 
your negligence, your own shall pay the 
forfeit.” 

With a glance at me which did not imply 
cowardice, but rather a graceful yielding of 
his self-interest to the necessities of the case, 
the boatman struck out with all his might, 
and in a few miuutes we had lifted Endicott 
and his charge into the skiff, and were pull- 
ing tothe land. The woman was insensible, 
and there was a gash on the side of her head 
from which some blood flowed; but she 
seemed to have escaped scalding, and I be- 
lieved she would soon be restored. From the 
position in which Endicott had held her, he 
could not have seen her face; but when I 
took her head upon my lap, and turned her 

countenance upward, he looked upon it fairly. 
' “My Mary! O my God, my Mary!” he 
exclaimed, and fell ina swoon. The excite- 
ment and sudden joy had overcome him. 

It was not a pleasant position for the boat- 
man and myself, in a small skiff with two 
insensible people requiriag instant attention, 
and liable to become hysterical upon their 
recovery of consciousness. On the whole, 
however, they were best unconscious until 
we got them to land, where I found plenty of 
assistance to take care of them, while my 
boatman, having first received his promised 
fee, went off in search of further victims. 
We had to work very carefully to restore the 
pair to their senses, and then had much ado 
to make them retain them; but in the course 
of time we got them in a fit state to be intro- 
duced to each other, a ceremony which was 
eventually performed with much tact and 
delicacy, by a person much better qualified 
for the task than I considered myself; and 
we left the reunited turtle-doves (for it was 
indeed Enditott’s ancient flame whom he 
had, as it were, miraculously rescued from 
the devouring flood) billing and cooing to- 
gether as cosily as if their separation had 
endured but for a day. 
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How strange it is;iakid “how fortunate, that 
love, and joy, and happiness, and pleasure are 
so long and vividly remeimbered, while it 
costs us an effort to remember our disagree- 
able experiences! 

I soon learned all that I cared to know of 
the circumstances that led to the reunion, 
Mary’s parents had emigrated with her toa 
remote part of the country, where they had 
prospered well for a time; but reverses hav- 
ing come upon them, they had finally re- 
solved to try the panacea for pecuniary 
troubles—California. They had been for a 
short time located upon a ranch near Sacra- 
mento, and Mary, at the time of the fearful 
explosion, was returning from a visit to an 
old friend in San Francisco. During all these 
years she had mourned her lost love, and 
remained faithful to it; but her grief was 
lightened by the assurance given her by 
Endicott, senior, that her lover's interests 
had been promoted and his lasting happiness 
secured by her relinquishment of him. 

Our boat, of course, remained at Benicia 
until the officers and crew had done every- 
thing they could to relieve and assist the 
unfortunate victims of the disaster, and then 
pursued her way to San Francisco, the re- 
united lovers being among her passengers. 
They seemed so full of happiness that I 
thought it would be cruel to separate them 
for a single night; and on arriving in San 
Francisco, I had them driven in a carriage 
straight to the residence of a clergyman of 
my acquaintance, whom I called out of bed 
to perform the marriage ceremony. It was a 
little risky to give away so handsome a bride 
to a man of Endicott’s habits; but I had 
great confidence in his recuperative powers, 
and he did credit to my judgment. On learn- 
ing of his marriage, his father “ did the hand- 
some” by him; and the young folks are now 
enjoying matrimonial felicity in one of the 
best swell-fronts in Boston; Endicott being 
regarded on ’Change as eminently solid, 
while his lovely wife graces a parlor in a style 
that even her aristocratic sisters cannot find 
fault with. I’ve just been to see them, and 
to make a little present to their oldest son— 
George Wilson (mind, it is not George Wash- 
ington) Endicott, who has attained his tenth 
year under very promising conditions. 
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EBBED. 
BY BENIA ST. PYRRE. 


Down by the sea, where the wan waves are sobbing, 
Out on the sands where the salt tide is dying, 

All through the nights and days my heart lies throbbing, 
And aching, and breaking, and sighing, and crying, 

Crying for a day and an hour that is dead, 

And O! for a love and a life that has fled! 


Down by the sea, where the breezes are blowing, 
And faint on the beach the ripples are pleading, 
There, on the long marge, in raining or snowing, 
Crushed on the stones, my heart, broken, is bleeding, 
Bleeding, O love, great drops of blood, oozing red, 
From life that is sundered, and perished, and sped! 


. O sea! cold, cruel, hungry and stern—grasping, 
Forever pulsing, lapping, licking, thirsting, 
Let me lie down and feel around me clasping 
Thy blue, strong steely arms and billows bursting— 
Down in the sea where, light-pillowed on its bed, 
I shall sleep and, sleeping, rest this weary head! 


_ List yon whispers! as with lips they were cooing— 
Red lips, when lisping and kissing, caressing; 
And yon murmurs! as with breath they were wooing— 
Sweet breath, when with yours ’tis blessing, confessing; 
But hist! what was it just now that wild wave said? 
O love! *twas the voice of my darling that plead! 


Do you not hear it, far out there and sinking, 
Calling and praying, invoking, beseeching? 

See that lone mastlight, so faint and unblinking, 
As it goes down all true manhood impeaching! 

That cry, O God! “Help, love, I perish—I die!” 

Down under the waves is she, and here am I! 


Quick! she chokes, gasps, with fiercest death contending! 
Great Heaven! will none break these my bonds so galling? 

None. And I must stand, bound, with soul that’s rending, 
And hear my love, my sweet, my darling calling! 

O God! strike blind my sight, if none will see me! 

Again that cry! O love, I cannot free thee! 


Down ‘where the seaweeds are clinging and twining, 
Deep wider the waves that above her are booming, 
On ovean’s cold bed my love is reclining, 
And! round her pale form sea-blossoms are blooming. 
Caressing, enfolding, and tender and rare! 


O, nobly they'll deck her, my precious, down there! 


Hear those weird waves, lapping, and ebbing, and weeping, 
Pulsing and slipping, and sliding and gliding, 

Chill carnival calling, and holding, and keeping, 
Wan laughing and scorning, mocking, deriding! 

They curdle the blood in my veins with their cry; 


They freeze it with horror—O God! let me die! 
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Give back, O sea, to my arms that are yearning, 
Return, O waves to my soul that is aching, 

My love, my life, to my heart that is burning, 
Burning, and bleeding, and bursting, and breaking! 

No! As well might I beg of those tides to stay, 

Beg them to turn, or beseech them to delay! 


Now they’re dying. No, they’re moaning and groaning, 
Like demons they’re shrieking, advancing, retreating. 
Hoarse their mad music they’re chanting, intoning, 
And these, O Christ, are the words they’re repeating: 
“Your love, ha, ha! your love, ho, ho! she is dead! 
To us, ha, ha! to us, ho, ho! she is wed!” 


Enough, ye fiends! Leave off your horrid hissing! 
Make room for me beside her, where she’s sleeping! 
For now, unbound, her lips I’ll soon be kissing, 
Together soon our bridal watch be keeping! 
I come, my love, my darling, mine, my last breath! . 
One rush, one plunge! I sink, I choke! Is THis Datu? 


UMPHQUA RIVER. 


LIKE a great tree Umphqua River sprangles 
out into a thousand branches, and finds its 
source in dense forests of pine and fir timber, 
situated on the western slope of the Cascade 
Mountains, where the fleeing game often hear 
the roaring of ‘the large yellow lions and 
brown cougars that still stroll unmolested 
through canyons, gorges and groves that have 
never yet resounded with the echo of the 
woodman’s axe, and where many unpro- 
spected quartz lodes still ie buried deep un- 
der the soil. After tumbling, roaring and 
racketing down these steeps, the Umphqua 
quietly glides through two beautiful valleys, 
which are bounded on either side by low 
rolling hills. These hills are covered with 
short bunch-grass, on which thousands of 
sheep feéd, in different bands, while in every 
direction for many miles rise groves of noble 
oaks. Nota shrub, or bush, or small tree of 
any kind can be seen on the wide rolling car- 
pet except the oaks. The villages of Rose- 
burg, Oakland and others, add beauty to the 
enchanting landscape. With the exception 
of January in each year, frost is never seen 
here; the only disadvantage being a deposit 
of sticky loam, about two feet deep, which 
spreads all over the country and renders it 
unfit for agriculture. 

Cougars and California lions infest the re- 
gion where the Umphqua has its source. 
The surface of the country is so broken, 
rough and covered with underbrush, that it 
is not often any one is found so adventurous 


as to care to search over it, but occasionally 
the cougars pass down towards the coast on 
the spurs of the Cascades, such as the Kata- 
poia and Canyon Mountains, always avoiding 
the open country among the valleys, and low 
rolling hills. 

The manner of despatching the cougars is 
as follows: The hunter takes his rifle, and 
with several powerful hounds follows the ani- 
mal’s trail until the dogs stop and give a 
warning cry. This is asure indication that 
the cougar is in a tree close by. If such is 
the case, the hunter makes a fire and waits till 
daylight, to bring his game down by a rifle-ball. 

One summer the predatory lions killed all 
the dogs at Gallice Creek, which is forty 
miles nearer the coast than the country be- 
fore described. The last one destroyed was 
a very powerful dun-colored mastiff, that was 
thought to be a match for any beast. He was 
left out one night by his owners, who thought 
if a lion came near, the dog would fight it; 
but the mastiff gave only one short yelp and 
succumbed to his adversary. About three 
miles from the place not long after, a hunter 
saw two lions lying down together under a 
tree; he shot one, which immediately rolled 
over and over to the foot of the mountain. 
The other got up, looked slowly round as if 
surprised, and then walked off without seeing 
the hunter who was stationed behind a tree. 
The one shot measured exactly nine feet in 
length from tip to tip, and was afterwards 
staffed. EvisAH CHANEY. 
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ALL the way up the sands Dick scarcely 
spoke, and at last a silence fell on me, too, a 
silence that was neither sad nor dull for all [ 
liked being merry so well. Only at the gate 
I said lightly, trying to cheat my own heart 
of its consciousness as well as hide it from 
him, “ What’s come to you, Dick, that you’re 
so still? You're not angry with me?” 

I don’t know what he answered—I don’t 
know even as he spoke at all—I only remem- 
ber a hand-clasp that hurt my hand and 
warmed my heart, a kiss at once fierce and 
tender, and a momerit after I broke away 
from him, and running swiftly up the path 
stood alone at the door with my heart beat- 
ing so fast and high that I fancied anybody 
might hear it, and so I stopped. a little out- 
side to hush it. 

It was only the first of September, but the 
evenings get chilly early down by the sea; 
besides, Aunt Nabby had come over, and she 


was always cold, let others be as they might, - 


so mother’d built a little fire upon the hearth, 
and the curtains were up, so, though there 
was no lamp lit, the flame showed the room 
inside to me, standing in the outer dark, just 
as if it had been a picture. Aunt Nabby sat 
at the corner of the hearth, huddled together 
in a miserable dreary sort of a way, with her 
thin hands spread over the blaze, while moth- 
er had found the stocking I'd left on some 
table or chair perhaps, or maybe on the floor 
even, and was kneeling on the hearth for 
better light as she patiently picked up the 
dropped stitches. 

Likely enough they were talking all the 
while, but I had stood there some minutes 
without consciously hearing a word, when 
suddenly I came to myself, and Aunt Nabby 
was saying: 

“ Don’t yer let him have her, Mary. It’s 
wait and watch, watch and wait, and never 
know whether you’re a wife or widow, O Lord! 
I’ve laid awake so many nights a-listenin’ to 
the wind blowin,’ and shiverin’ for his sake, 
the sounds never got out of my ears, and I’m 
allers and forever a-shakin’, Odear! O dear!” 
she moaned, rocking herself drearily to and 
fro. 

Aunt Nabby was never any too good com- 


A CONTRARY FIT. 


BY FENNO HAYES. 


pany, but I thought, as I looked at her 
through the window, that she never before 
appeared quite so dismal and forlorn to me. 
The very sight of her cast a shadow over my 
happy heart like a cloud that sails across the 
sun. “Why need she come croaking here 
this night of nights!” I said to myself, and 
then I lifted the latch and went in. 

The blaze upon the hearth had died down 
so that the room was worse than dark—just 
light enough to show black shadows lurking 
in every corner. 

“Why don’t you have a light, mother?” I 
said, impatiently. “ Where’s the matches?” 
fumbling away at the mantel shelf. 

“Yes, yes,” said Aunt Nabby, “young 
folks likes it to be light and gay, but I tell 
you, Clary, the sun wont foller you no more 
than it does anybody else, if you set your foot 
in dark ways.” © 

By the time she’d done speaking I had 
struck a light and thrown a bit of dry wood 
on the fire, and things didn’t look quite so 
dismal, and I had a sort of curiosity to know 
what special wickedness she thought there’d 
be in my marrying Dick Wayne, supposing 
he asked me, which wasn’t so very unlikely, 
I thought to myself, remembering, with a 
little echoing, thrill, certain things not an 
hour past. But of course I wouldn’t let her 
know that I had. the least notion what she 
was driving at. 

“ Well, Aunt Nabby,” I said, bustling round 
and putting the room to rights a little, for I 
had a fancy that Dick would be in by-and- 
by, “ what deadly sin do you imagine I’m go- 
ing to commit. now ?” 

“Taint sin, it’s sorrow,” she said. “It’s 
September, aint it, Mary?” 

“ Yes,” said mother, hesitating a little. 

“And it was in September my Dan’l come 
home. Stiff and stark the sea laid him in 
my arms that had waited empty and longing 
for him so long. What's a lover’s sigh to a 
wife’s weeping? I was young and pretty 
once—you remember, Mary? but it all went, 
waitin’ and watchin’ for him. See here,” 
she said threading her hair, which, though 
long, was gray as the gray moss, “black as 
yours, Clary, once, but like this ever since 
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my Dan’l come back, and that’s twenty years 
this September. See here,” turning her dim 
blurred eyes on me, “‘ good-by, bright eyes,’ 
he said, when first he sailed away my hus- 
band, but they’re as bright to-day as since 
twenty years ago this September. What’s a 
lover's sigh to a wife’s weeping, I say again ?” 
she repeated, and then she huddled down 
with her hands spread over the blaze once 
more, and didn’t speak for a long while. 

I went to the window and looked out. The 
night was fairly down now. The sky was 
overcast and low, but wailing wind had 
sprung up and cried at the window. Of 
course the sea was moaning, too. It always 
does if a body’s the least bit down-hearted 
when they listen, and mother’s almost as 
bad as the sea about cheering anybody up, 
for just as sure as it’s a little lonesome and 
gloomy, she'll begin to repeat “ Gray’s Elegy,” 
or else hum over “China.” So as I dropped 
the curtain, she had got as far as 


“For them no more the blazing bearth shall 
burn.” 


“O mother,” said I, “don’t. Seems as if I. 


should fly now, and I'd as lief be at a funeral 
any time, as to hear you say that over.” 

“Well,” said mother, “seeing as you don’t 
find my company agreeable, I guess I'll just 
run over to Mrs. Lowe’s and see how she’s 
getting along. You wont mind, I s’pose, 
Nabby, as you’re going to stay over night?” 

Aunt Nabby never answered, but sat 
crouched over the fire as still as if she hadn’t 
been spoken to, and mother threw a shawl 
over her head and started. I’d have gone, 
too, only, as I said before, I half expected 
Dick; but I followed her to the door. 

“Don’t stay very long, mother,” I said; 
“Aunt Nabby’s enough to give anybody the 
horrors to-night. What makes her so much 
worse than common ?” 

“She’s always dreadful low, poor thing, all 
through the month of September. I s’pose 
it makes her think more than ever of poor 
Dan’l. You know he was wrecked in the 
line gale right in sight of home. His dead 
body came ashore just below the Point, and 
she down on the beach at the very time. 
She’d always worried herself most to death 
about him ever since they were married, and 
when this came, it broke her all to pieces 
like. But it’s no use minding her, Clary, 
since you can’t do her any good.” 

Then mother went away, and this time I 
didn’t stop outside to dally with my happy 
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thoughts, for somehow the night seemed full 
of death and dole, and I was afraid to look 
towards the Point, or the sea, even. 

Aunt Nabby was sitting in her place, just 
the same as when I went out, and didn’t 
speak, nor look up. I got my knitting-work 
and sat down, and began to ransack my brain 
for something to talk about, for it did seem 
as if I should rather mother would be there, 
repeating Gray’s Elegy, even, than to sit 
there so silent, with that forlorn figure oppo- 
site. Of course, I couldn’t think of a thing 
besides the weather, and I couldn’t have hit 
upon anything worse as it turned out. 

“TI believe there’s going to be a storm,” I 
said, for the wind was rising fast. 

“Storm! yes!” she said, “it was a dread- 
ful awful storm; I thought every wave that 
broke shook the whole,’arth, and it seemed 
as if the wind would tear the very sky from 
over us.” Then she fell to muttering some- 
thing about “September’’ and “ Dan’l’s comn- 
in’ home.” 

Just then there came a knock at the door. 
I couldn’t help a little low scream, I was so 
wrought up, and Aunt Nabby rose up sud- 
denly. 

“It’s a_warnin’,” she said. 
yes!” 

I came to my senses again in a moment, 
and went to the door. Now I had been 
thinking that if Dick came I would be a lit- 
tle cool to him, just at first, to punish him for 
taking a kiss without so much as asking me, 
but I should have welcomed anybody just 
then, let them be who they might almost, 
and when I saw Dick standing on the step 
with his dark eyes shining, and his hair, that 
all the girls at the Point go crazy over, and 
that he will keep so provokingly short and 
not give half a chance to show itself, curled 
in a thousand little rings by the dampness, 
he did look so good to me I couldn’t help 
pee that I was glad to see him, and if 

ynt fist hadn’t.been there I don’t think 
d rat e' been so very angry if he had 
me again. 

It’s’ work being dismal long where 
Dick is, ahd long before mother came back 
I’d forgotten Aunt Nabby and “the horrors,”’ 
and we couldn’t hear the wind cry nor the 
sea moan for our laughing. Such foolish- 
ness! Dick wanting me to play “cat’s cra- 
dle” with him, and when I wouldn't because 
I must knit, being taken wonderfully indus- 
trious all of a sudden, pulling my needles out, 
and me pulling his hair to pay for that! Moth- 
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er came in in the midst of it, and said we 
made as much noise as a dozen children, and 
acted as much like the same as anything. 

But mother liked Dick, and I surmised 
that it was because she thought he had come 
for some special business that put it into her 
head to go off to bed so early, for it wasn’t 
near nine o’clock when she said: 

“l’ve got to be up in good season in the 
morning, and I’m tired, so I don’t know but 
I may as well go to bed. Be sure you fasten 
the back door, Clara. Good-night, Dick. 
Come, Nabby.” 

I wasn’t minding much about mother or 
Aunt Nabby, for Dick had just said some 
nonsensical thing or other that set me laugh- 
ing, and it’s natural to me to laugh aloud 
when likely enough anybody else would make 
a sinile answer. Aunt Nabby was just at 
the door, hut she turned at my laugh and- 
spoke for the first time since Dick came in. 

“Easy to laugh, easy to cry,” she said. 
“That was the way with me, but I was done 
laughing twenty years ago. What’s a lover's 
sigh to a wife’s weepin’, Clary ?” she repeated, 
for the third time that evening. 

I sobered down in a minute, and after they 
were gone I didn’t speak, but fell imagining 
myself looking and appearing like Aunt Nab- 
by, in the silence that wasn’t to me, at least, 
a bit like that in which Dick and I had 
walked up the sands together. 

Anybody would think, if my thoughts 
turned in that direction at all, I should have 
been thinking about Dick, and picturing him 
out tossed by wind and wave. But I wasn’t. 
Nobody knows how queer and contrary a 
thing a woman’s heart is sometimes, but a 
woman herself, and though I loved the man 
beside me dearly, a curious fit was on me, 
and when I heard the wind cry and the sea 
moan, I was thinking how, if I was his wife, 
maybe my youth and beauty would go like 
Aunt Nabby’s, and just at that moment 
that seemed the worst thing there was about 
the whole matter, and an absurd injured feel- 
ing towards Dick came over me, as if he was 
to blame somehow for my loving him at all. 

But of course Dick couldn’t know my 
thoughts, and he reached over and laid his 
hands gently upon my two that lay folded 
across my knee. 

“ Clara,” he said, and I was half thinking 
as he spoke that my name never sounded so 
sweet before, and half thinking as I drew my 
hands away how pretty and plump they were, 
and how Aunt Nabby’s very hands looked 
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miserable and forlorn, for hands all have ex- 
pression sometimes, as well as faces. “ Clara,” 
said Dick, “ you know I love you. Give mea 
promise to carry with me when I sail.” 

Those last words, “when I sail,’ seemed 
to goad me on, and I said, and I verily be- 
lieve the words surprised me who spoke 
them, as much as they did Dick. 

“No, I wont give my promise to aman who 
follows the sea.” 

I said this short and quick, but as I looked 
up and saw Dick’s eyes resting on me witha 
love in them so overflowing that it crowded 
out astonishment even, my heart melted in 
me fur one moment; then something whis- 
pered, “See how he loves you. What wont 
aman do fox love? Try him.” 

“Dick,” I said, softly, leaning towards him, 
“give it up for my sake.” 

“Give up what, Clara?” he said, in a be- 
wildered sort of a way, for all this was so new 
and sudden to him, and then he didn’t know 
how Aunt Nabby: had been going on, putting 
it into my head. 

“ Why, the sea, of course!” said I, a little 
impatiently, 

“ What!” said he, “ when I’m doing so well! 
Going mate this time, and almost sure to be 
captain next. You shall live easy, Clara.” 

“ Worry’s worse than work any day,” said 
I, coldly, not to say crossly, “and you can't 
love me much to be willing to spend three 
quarters, and more, of your time away from 
me.” 

“Clara,” he said, more gravely and earnestly 
than I had ever heard him speak before, for 
Dick’s gay-hearted and light-spoken for the 
most part; “I do love you, God knows. I 
love you too well to make a nobody. of my- 
self, for you might as well ask me to be noth- 
ing—not to be Dick Wayne—as not to be a 
sailor. Why, Clara, the Waynes have all 
been sailors, father, and his father before 
him, and when a boy’s put on board a ship 
almost before he can speak plain, and works 
his way up from cabin boy to mate, with hope 
ahead of him still, it’s hard turning lands- 
man, and a poor fist he’d make at it. No, 
Clara, I can’t give up the sea; but I'll love 
you tender and true, dear, present or absent.” 

O dear! does anybody have two selves 
sometimes, I wonder? It seemed to me I 
was two Clara Dixons at once, one my own 
true inner self, that felt that every word he 
spoke was true, and loved him all the better 
that I could not wind him round my little 
finger, and another that was mostly made ap 
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of my bright eyes and pink cheeks, with just 
enough mind to fear the loss of them, and to 
be weakly angry with him because he could 
refuse me anything, and so my heart and lips 
worked contrawise. 

“ Well, Dick,” said Clara No. 2, “of course 
you can do as you choose. I don’t hardly 
know why I asked you, I’m sure, or why it 
should be anything to me,” I added, careless- 
ly, suddenly remembering that I had never 
confessed in so many words that I loved him, 
and feeling a wicked, hateful satisfaction, 
that I had power to torment him. 

He sat a minute dumb, with a hurt sur- 
prised look on his face that touched, and 
pained, and pleased, and provoked me. Yes, 
all of these, for my mood was like winds we 
have now and then that blow all ways at 
once. 

“T do believe it rains,” I said, more for the 
sake of appearing unconcerned than any- 
thing else, and I went to the door and opened 
it, intending to take a look at the weather. 

But as the door swung open I started back, 
for right before me on the step stood a man 
with a face white enough for any ghost. He 
held a gun trailing in his left hand, and his 
right hung at his side in a limp useless way. 
All this the first sudden gleam of light that 
leaped out as I opened the door showed me. 

I suppose he thought I was alone, for he 
hastened to say “Don’t be frightened. I will 
not hurt you. No,” with a faint laugh, “ for 
I couldn’t, even if I would,’ touching his 
right arm. “I shot myself on the marsh 
this afternoon, instead of the game I was 
after, and owing to sundry faints and rests it 
has taken me till this time to make a forced 
march as far as here. I was just thinking 
that if some good Samaritan didn’t happen 
along soon it would go hard with me, when I 
saw your light and resolved to turn beggar 
for—” 

_ He didn’t finish the. sentence, for if Dick, 
who was at my side by this time, hadnt 
caught him, he would have fallen to the 
ground in a dead faint. 

Then what with Dick’s running for the 
doctor, and me getting mother up and help- 
ing her do for the stranger afterwards, there 
was bustle and confusion enough to postpone 
any farther consideration of Dick’s and my 
private affairs for that night. 

Dick waited round, though, till the last 
minute, in hopes of a word from me before 
he went, I knew well enough; but a body 
finds it handy to be dreadfully busy some- 
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times. Bat just before he went, mother 
came down stairs, after she had got the stran- 
ger comfortably into bed, and I took occasion 
to say, as enthusiastically as if I'd admired 
such things in a man as much as I detest 
them: 

“ What a lovely skin he’s got, mother, and 
such little delicate hands! Well, I suppose 
he’s indoors mostly, and it does make a man 
dreadfully rough and black to be out in the 
sun and wind all the time. I do believe it’s 
natural tome to love beauty anywhere,” [ 
added, thoughtfully. 

Great, brown, splendid Dick gave me a 
troubled look out of his honest eyes that both 
shamed and satisfied me, for since there isn’t 
one woman in a thousand but will talk like a 
fool once in a while, even when she knows it 
all the time, it’s consoling when she finds a 

*man loves her too well to realize it. 

Of course I repented as soon as Dick was 
gone, but that’s no sign I shouldn't have gone 
on just the same if he’d been there, for I 
didn’t really come out of my contrary fit till 
the next morning. 

“ Now, Clara Dixon,” I said, taking myself 
to task more sharply than I would have al- 
lowed anybody else to, as I looked out from 
my window and saw the sea shining in the 
sun, with here and there a distant sail stand- 
ing peacefully along the further sky,“ what 
possessed you to talk so last night, when you 
knew, if you were a man, nothing would 
tempt you to stay on land? You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself to ask such a thing 
of Dick, and then to treat him so because he 
wouldn’t be fool enough to think of it.” 

Then, as I thought of Aunt Nabby’s case, 
I made a few consoling reflections in the way 
of remembering a neighbor of ours who had 
ason blown up in a powder mill, a woman 
over to Cross’s Corner whose husband was 
killed by being thrown from a carriage, be- 
sides recalling with a certain kind of satis- 
faction divers and sundry railway and other 
land accidents I’d read and heard of. So af- 
ter taking another look at the smiling sea I 
went down stairs properly willing for Dick to 
forgive me. I wasn’t much concerned, either, 
but that Dick would give me a chance to sig- 
nify this willingness. Still, the day seemed 
long for all I was so busy, for the stranger 
took a feverish turn, and mother’s waiting on 
him of course left me more to do. 

Along in the afternoon the stranger grew 
so much worse that mother thought Aunt 
Nabby had better stay over night and sit up 
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A Contrary Fit. 


with him, too, and Aunt Nabby said she 
would in a minute, only she’d forgotten her 
“drops ” that she always took for her neural- 
gia,and she shouldn’t dare to go without 
them any longer, for she really believed ‘twas 
coming on. 

“Why,” said mother, “that’s easy enough 
fixed if that’s all that hinders, Clary can 
run over and get them by-and-by, as well as 
not,” 

I tried hard to- getaway early, but there 
was one thing and another to do, so ’twas 


almost nightfall when I got started and it’s a ° 


good three-quarters of a mile to Aunt Nab- 
by’s. I was provoked enough, for I had made 
up my mind that Dick would surely come 
that night and I was afraid I should miss 
seeing him, and I couldn’t bear the thoughts 
of passing another night and day without 
making my peace with him; but of course I 
couldn’t speak about it, only I did say to 
mother, as carelessly as I could, just before I 
went, that if Lute Ames, or anybody else, 
came in to see me while I was gone, to tell 
them I’d be back in no time. 

It did seem to me that I met everybody I 
knew at Blue Point that night, except Dick, 
as I was going over to Aunt Nabby’s, and 
everybody was wonderful glad to see me and 
had twice as much to say as usual, so ’twas 
as dark as ever it would be by the time I got 
to the house. 

And then I had to hunt over every closet 
and cupboard Aunt Nabby had, for in my 
hurry to get away I hadn’t half minded where 
she said the “drops” were. So my “no 
time ” had spun out pretty well by the time 
I got home, though I hurried all the way 
going and coming. 

But I might as well have spared my poor 
tired feet that I'd stood on all day, for though 
I could hardly believe my own eyes as I 
opened. the door and looked round the kitch- 
en, there was no Dick there. 

Of course, I thought, he would have wait- 
ed when mother told him what I said, but I 
couldn’t quite rest, so by-and-by I said to 
mother: 

“ Lute hasn’t been in?” 

“No,” said mother. 

I was terribly afraid mother would suspect 
something, but still I must be sure, for I had 
felt so certain Dick would come. 

“Nor anybody else, I suppose ?” I said. 

“No,” said mother again, too busy over 
some sort of a bath she was fixing for the 
stranger’s arm to much mind me, 
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The moment mother said that, and I had 
no longer hope or expectation to keep me 
up, I felt as if I never was so tired in my life 
before, and in a little while I went dismally 
off to bed, still willing for Dick to forgive u:e, 
but nettled that he had made me wait a bi 
after I was ready for confession, and I finally 
fell asleep imagining how I should punish 
him for it when he came the next evening. 

But the next night came and went without 
Dick,and the next, and then I heard by 
chance that he had gone to Boston to ship. 
Gone without seeing me! Gone without a 
word to try to win me back. 

“O Dick,” I thought bitterly to myself, 
“how could you, when you must have known 
I loved you? Howcould you, when I was 
so sure you loved me?” 

But I was more coutrary-minded than ever 
about him, between my love and my pride. 
I loved him because I couldn’t help it, but 
my pride rebelled because he had held me so 
lightly. Then I had found out that the 
neighbors had somehow got hold of my not 
knowing when he sailed till after he had 
gone, and I was so afraid they would think I 
was pining after him, that I took special 
pains to go everywhere I could and be as 
gay as possible when there. Then, for the 
same reason, I flirted desperately with the 
stranger while he was recovering from the 
fever he had a run of at our house, 

But, O the nights! Many a time when 
the wind was blowing and the sea moaning, 
I thought of what Aunt Nabby had said of 
lovers’ sighs and wives’ weeping, and the bit- 
terest thought of all was that I should have 
no right to weep for him, whatever happened. 

Dick was on a coaster this voyage, and it. 
wouldn’t be so very long before he’d be back, 
and I couldn’t believe but that we should 
somehow make it up then. Perhaps it was 
this hope that kept my trouble from wearing 
on me so much, for I was standing before the 
glass one day, not long before Dick was ex- 
pected back, and thinking I needn’t have , 
thought so much about worrying’s spoiling 
my good looks, when mother spoke up sud- 
denly from a paper she was reading: 

“ Why, Clara,” she said, “there’s been a 
terrible gale off Cape Cod and ever so many 
vessels lost, and‘ the Dolphin, probably,’ the 
paper says. Wasn’t that the vessel Dick 
Wayne went on?” 

My lips felt stiff as pasteboard as I man- 
aged to answer “yes,” and my brain spun 
like a top, and the whole world whirled and 
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dipped, and all the reason I didn’t faint was 
because I would not, four anybody’s will can 
sometimes help a faint. 

I did not dare to go away by myself, for I 
felt that once I gave my feelings rein, all 
control of them would be gone, and so I 
went about as usual and sometimes I felt 
like a stone, and sometimes I felt as if I 
should go wild if I didn’t stop this acting and 
be myself— my own miserable, heart-break- 
ing self. 

A while afterwards mother was sitting at 
the window that looks down the road, and 
she looked up from her sewing and said to 
me: 

“ Here comes old Mrs. Piper.” 

I didn't stop to consider what mother 
would think, but I just dropped the spoon I 
was stirring the hominy with into the kettle. 

“Stir a minate or two for me, mother,” I 
said, and got out into the front entry just as 
the old lady was coming into the back door. 

I went up stairs and looked in the glass. I 
knew what she had come for, for likely the 
news was all over the village about Dick, and 
when I saw that I was pale as a ghost it 
wasn’t anyways likely that I was going down 
to have her asking me, the first thing, what 
had become of my red cheeks. So I just 
slipped down the stairs and round to the side 
of the house and got a handful of mullen 
leaves. 

I had got my cheeks tingling pretty sharp 
when mother called. 

“Yes, in a minute, mother,” I said, giving 
each cheek a last hard rub. Then I snatched 
a pink bow from one of my boxes and pinned 
under my chin, and put a bright ribbon on my 
hair, and run down stairs as fast as ever I 
could, singing as I went just the liveliest 
song I knew. 

“Seems to me you’re wonderful light- 
hearted, Clary,” said old Mrs. Piper as I came 
in. Then she took a survey of me and my 
ribbons, and added, discontentedly, “ some 
folks sheds trouble same as a duck’s back 
does water.” 

“That's comfortable, I'm sure,” said I, 
taking the spoon from mother and stirring 
hard and fast, as if I could stir away the tem- 
per that would start despite me; “ but who’s 
in trouble now, Mrs. Piper?” as innocently 
as possible. . 

“ Well, I suppose his mother is, if nobody 
else aint.” 

“O, you mean Dick Wayne’s mother,” I 
said, “Ishould bave thought she would have 
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been one to take any such thing hard if you 
hadn’t hinted to the contrary.” 

Of course I never should or shall go on the 
stage for an actress, but I’ve often thought 
remembering how lightly I spoke, and looked 
over to that prying old woman with half a 
smile, when all the while my heart was like 
to break in me that I might have pade a 
good one if I'd been trained to it. 

“Mrs. Wayne’s a feelin’ woman, Clary,” 
said Mrs. Piper; “and I’m sure I never 
thought of saying anything to the’ contrary. 
Folks make moril reflections sometimes with- 
out meanin’ nothin’, don’t they ?” 

I said I thought quite likely they did, and 
pretty soon afterwards she took her leave, 
and as I watched her turn down towards the 
Jacobs’s I knew well enough she would tell 
them there and at half a dozen other places, 


before night, that Clara Dixon didn’t care a 


straw whether Dick Wayne’s ship sunk or 
sailed. 

“Well,” I thought, within me, “jilt’s none 
too good a name, but jilted’s worse, and 
they'd all have me one or the other.” 

“Tra la-la!’ I hummed, turning from the 
window and seeing mother look at me with a 
look in her eyes that I couldn’t bear even 
from her. “Where’s my stocking, mother? 
Maybe I shall want it before spring,” I said, 
going to the closet and hunting round. 

“T saw it last on the top shelf, with two of 
the needles out,” said mother. 

Then I remembered. O dear! couldn’t a 
moment slip, a look fall on me ora word be 
spoken without some hurt or sting for me 
because of him? O Dick, merry, laughing 
Dick, who might now be lying stiff and cold 
beneath the sea! O,I must get away from 
sight—I must utter my agony! 

My hat lay on a stand and I seized it but 
never stopped for a shawl, though it was No- 
vember, and mother called after me to take 
one. I walked rapidly past the houses and 
out of sight of all, and then I ran, ran madly 
and wildly, down to the beach and to the 
Point. 

I flung myself down upon the wet sands 
where the waves crept back and forth and 
kissed them. “Give it to the waves, O 
sands!” I said. “And waves give it to him 
whom living or dead I shall love forever- 
more.” 

“Clara,” said a voice behind me. 

Of course it was Dick. 

Now you think I certainly fainted, or else 
fell on his neck with some wild exclamation 
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or other. But I didn’t. Mother says I jump 
like a cat in my feelings, and though I knew 
one supreme moment as I passed from agony 
to joy, [held out my hand coolly to Dick, 
just as I had imagined I would ever since he 
went, if ever I saw him again. 

But it was no use. In a moment Dick had 
me in his arms. 

“Clara, my darling! my darling!” he whis- 
pered, “I heard !” 

And then indeed what was the use? | 

“But why didn’t you come before you 
went, and see if I was quite so determined, 
after all?” I said. 

“T did,” said he. “But didn’t you get my 
note ?” 

“No,” I said; “ what note ?” 

“T came down to the house the very night 
after you were in such a—a—” 

“Contrary fit,’ said 1; and he kissed me 
just as if that was something lovely for me 
to indulge in. 

“And you were gone away somewhere, and 
I didn’t know when you would be back, and 
asI had to go to Boston the next day whether 
or no, I took a leaf from my pocket diary and 
wrote you a bit of a note and gave it to Aunt 
Nabby for you. In it I asked you to send 
me just a word before I left Boston if you 
cared at all for me, and when I got no an- 
swer, and remembered that last evening, I 
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thought—well, Clara, I hardly know what I 
did think, but I don’t know, if I hadn’t 
chanced along here, just as I did, whether I 
should ever have known the blessed truth or 
not.” 

“Aunt Nabby came to the door?” I said, 
turning the matter over in my mind. 

“Yes,” said Dick; “I guess your mother 
was up stairs, for I didn’t see her at all.” 

When we got home who should be there 
but Aunt Nabby herself! 

* Heavens and airth!” she said, lifting her 
hands. “I thought you was in the bottom 
of the sea!” 

“Dolphin isn’t a very uncommon name for 
aship,” said Dick. “It’s the Dolphin of Sa- 
lem, instead of the Dolphin of Boston, that’s 
ashore off Cape Cod.” 

Aunt Nabby looked at us both, and I sup- 
pose she saw how it was with us, and then 
she looked at me. 

“T meant it for the best,” she said. “I 
wanted to spare you, Clary.” 

The thin quavering voice trembled, and a 
sudden strong pity for her came over me, and 
I went up and kissed the poor forlorn crea- 
ture. I could afford to forgive her I was so 
happy, for the best of it all was, Dick had 
got his captain’s chance, and is going to take 
me, instead of my promise, with him next 
time he sails. 


In the spring of 1868 the territory formerly 
known as Russian America was ceded to the 
United States; and all the trading privi- 
leges, which before had been held by the 
Russian American Fur Company, were 
thrown open to the world Little was known 
of the country even in our Pacific seaports; 
true, the Western Union Telegraph Company 
had explored certain parts of it in their 
attempt to open communication with Asia, 
but they had confined themselves more to 
its geographical bearings than its resources; 
American whalers, in their cruises after oil, 
had entered every gulf and bay on its coast; 
but as they had been debarred from landing, 
except when in need of wood and water, 
their knowledge, beyond that of locality, was 
extremely slight. Of course, many reports 
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were in circulation respecting the wonderful 
quantity and quality of the furs obtained 
there, but all of them of a vague and uncer- 
tain character; however, the people of the 
coast, and of San Francisco in particular, 
quickly prepared to take advantage of any 
opening that might show itself; merchants 
began fitting out small vessels to trade there; 
old miners, who had “done” California and 
Nevada, gathered their traps together for a 
prospecting tour to this new field of enter- 
prise; land speculators hurried to stake out 
claims near the little towns of Sitka and 
Kodiak; needy adventurers by the score 
crowded every means of transportation, most 
of them careless or ignorant of future pros- 
pects, but going in the hope that some good 
would come of it. 
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A desire to see the world, which had 
already taken me over the greater portion of 
it, landed me in the winter of the above year 
in San Francisco. Whatever wish I may have 
had to remain permanently in that delightful 
place, was quickly taken out of my head 
when the opportunity presented itself of 
going to this unknown northern region. 
The way in which this happened was as 
follows: A number of gentlemen had fitted 
out a schooner, the Katie, for a sealing and 
trading voyage, but just as she was on the 
point of departure the supercargo was taken 
sick, and they had to delay sailing until they 
could find some one to fill his place; hearing 
of this, I offered my services, and though I 
possessed but few of the requirements nec- 
essary for the situation, I was accepted as 
the best substitute they could readily obtain. 

Why describe the sea voyage? They are 
all very similar; the alternation of wind and 
calm; the ineffable glories of a sunrise; the 
quenching, as it were, of the molten orb in 
the water at evening; the golden pathway 
made by the moon across the restless sea; 
all of these can be seen in any vessel and in 
any clime. Let it suffice, therefore, to say 
that on the second of May, after a fair run of 
three weeks, we came to anchor off the 
island of St. George, in the south-eastern 
portion of Behring Sea. It had been a foggy 
day, but the wind had partially cleared the 
air, and we could see quite plainly the outline 
of the jagged cliffs, and wild hilltops covered 
with snow. 

It was our intention to erect a station on 
this island; enter into an agreement with 
the natives; and, thereby, being the first 
comers, secure a monopoly-of the fur seals 
which come there yearly in large numbers. 
In carrying out our design we were emi- 
nently successful, and finding that this was 
to constitute the principal part of our busi- 
ness, I concluded to let the schooner make 
the rest of the voyage (which was to extend 
to the coast of Siberia) without me, and to 
Stay on the island, in order to more effect- 
ually superintend the business; so, having 
landed a large quantity of goods and provis- 
ions, the schooner prepared to take her 
departure. 

It was a mournful day to me, when, having 
bade the captain and the interpreter good-by, 
I saw them row out through the surf and 
watched them until they disappeared in the 
eddying mist, which had already hidden the 
Katie from sight. They were not to return 
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until the latter part of November, nearly 
seven months, and it would be difficult for 
the reader to realize the feeling of loneliness 
that now took possession of me. I was en- 
tirely isolated, having no one with whom I 
could associate but the native Alents, whose 
language I understood but very imperfectly. 
However, there was nothing to do but to 
make the best of it, and I therefore deter- 
mined to thoroughly survey the island, asa 
means of occupying my mind for two or 
three weeks, until the seals should betin to 
arrive. Though but a small place, it was 
certainly a wild one; centuries of rough 
usage by the elements had so diversified its 
naturally irregular outlines as to leave it one 
inass of steep hills, intersected by long dark 
With the exception of three or four 
little strips of beach, high cliffs beetled out 
over the water at almost every point, and 
into the rocky caverns at their base the sea 
dashed and thundered with a_ perpetual 
roar. So rocky was the soil that I could not 
find even a shrub, though in the summer 
months long rank grasses grew everywhere 
in great abundance. Overhead hung almost 
a perpetual fogbank, making the day well 
nigh as gloomy as the night; sometimes the 
mists would scatter for a day or two, and I 
could see far across the water to the north- 
ward, the tops of the hills on the island of 
St. Paul, another seal island, considerably 
larger than St. George. 

The natives were very kind and good- 
natured; every day they would go far across 
the hills, and return laden with different 
kinds of game, or with the eggs of sea-fowl, 
which they obtained by being lowered a 
hundred feet or more down the face of the 
cliff, and would always bring them to me, in 
order that I might have the first choice. I 
soon became well acquainted with all the 
inhabitants upon the island; used to attend 
the little receptions they gave upon their 
“name’s day,” as it is called by the Russians; 
acted as godfather for their children when 
they were christened—for all the Alentians 
are members of the Greek Church—on which 
occasions I yet farther endeared myself to 
them by keeping “open house,” and provid- 
ing an unlimited amount of tea, sugar and 
crackers for their entertainment. When the 
seals came there was work enough to do; 
what with driving, killing, salting and pack- 
ing, keeping store, acting as governor, 
doctor and adviser, I had my time fully 
taken up; and so months went by, the sea- 
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son passed over, and I began counting the 
weeks that must elapse before the Katie 
would return to take on board the large lot 
of furs we had collected and stored in the 
Lofka on the beach. 

One night in the middle of October I was 
awakened from my sleep by some one coming 
into my little cabin, and roughly shaking me 
by the shoulder; starting up, I saw bya 
strange glare of light that seemed to fill the 
room, the Nirachic, or head native on the 
island. He made an ineffectual attempt to 
speak, and pointed with his hand to the 
window, while his face wore an expression of 
ineffable fear and consternation. In an in- 
stant I was at the window; both heaven and 
earth seemed one blaze of light, and, for a 
moment, I thought that the old volcano, 
which had slumbered for ages beneath the 
island, had again started to life. A second 
glance, however, brought to my mind the 
hardly more desirable conviction, that the 
storehouse, containing our entire supply of 
p:ovisions, and the adjoining outhouses filled 
with salted seals, which the natives had 
prepared for their winter’s sustenance, were 
wrapped in a sheet of flames. 

Now that two years have passed, and I am 
sitting in my quiet library writing this, I 
cannot recall my feelings at that moment 
without experiencing a thrill of horror. A 
bitter cold gale blew from the north, laden 
with the inevitable mist, which, though it 
prevented the fire from being seen at any 
distance, served by its refractions to fill with 
redoubled intensity of light the little space 
in which it was visible. 

When I reached the spot the natives had 
all arrived, but, too terror-stricken for motion, 
were stupidly gazing at the great surging 
flames, which they now beheld for the first 
time in their lives. Of course, my first cry 
was for water. We were wholly unprepared 
for anything of this kind; the pond from 


which we obtained our supply of fresh water 
was more than half a mile distant, and it 
was, therefure, out of the question to go 
there; the sea, however, was within three 
hundred yards of the building, but in order 
to reach it it was necessary to descend a 
steep narrow path, leading down the side of 
a cliff, difficult during the day, but at night 
dangerous. Still it must be done, and in 
less than two minutes I had all the inhabi- 
tants of the village—men, women and chil- 
dren—with the exception of three or four of 
the older men, whom I kept to assist me in 


breaking out some of the goods, despatched 
to obtain the precious liquid. 

All our exertions proved wholly futile; the 
fire when discovered was under too great 
headway to be subdued by any of the rude 
appliances we could command, and with the 
exception of three boxes of hardbread, 
which I succeeded in breaking out, the 
entire building, with outhouses and contents, 
was reduced to a smouldering heap before 
our eyes, 

It was about three o’clock in the morning 
when I told the natives, who, now that the 
first excitement had passed, were making 
loud lamentations, that they had better go 
to their homes and get rested, and that I 
would tell them, after I had had time to 


_think it over, what had best be done. For 


me it was no time for resting; my mind was 
well nigh paralyzed by the sudden calamity 
that had overtaken me, and it was long 
before I could collect my thoughts suffi- 
ciently to give the subject reasonable consid- 
eration. What was to be done? Both seals 
and birds had left us for their winter’s so- 
journ in a milder climate—fish there was none, 
for the seals had driven them away—there 
was absolutely nothing on the island that we 
could use for food. 

The natives had made their weekly pur- 
chase of provisions five days before, and I 
knew from their natural improvidence that 
they could not have more than two days’ 
ordinary supply on hand; in my own house 
I had enough to keep them for three or four 
days more—but what then? The Katie 
would not return for five weeks, and head 
winds might delay her two or three weeks 
longer. What were we to live upvun in the 
meantime? We must certainly go to St. 
Paul, which was the only settlement within 
attainable distance, to procure food ; but then 
the equally perplexing question arose, how 
should we get there? St. Paul was only 


forty miles away, and in good weather, with 
an ordinary ship’s boat, I should have thought 
nothing of the trip; but at this season of 
the year fair weather was exceptionable, 
and our only means of conveyance was a 
bidara, or Alentian skin-boat. This was a 
large ungainly craft, being about as symmet- 
rically formed as a child’s Noah’s ark. It 
was made of a rude framework of driftwood 
and whalebone, covered with the skins of 
the sea-lion, which had been dried in the 
sun and sewn together; it was about thirty 
feet long, by twelve beam, and propelled by 
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oars, yet carried asmall squaresail to be used 
when the wind was directly aft. On dis- 
charging our vessel we had found it very 
useful, but though very seaworthy, when 
newly oiled, after it had been in the water a 


few hours the skin covering became damp 
and rotten, so that avery slight pressure 
would break it; yet this was the only means 
of transportation we had, and go we must. 
In the morning I assembled all the natives, 
and, having told them the plan I had de- 


cided upon, made them bring all the food 


they had in their houses, which, with what 
I had, I placed under the charge of the 
Nirachic, in order that regular rations might 
be served out, and notiing wasted. It re- 
quired sixteen men to man the bidara, and, 
that no hard feelings might be created, I let 
the able-bodied men of the village, amount- 
ing altogether to forty, draw lots in order to 
see which of them should go on the expedi- 
tion. Having decided this, and seen that 


the boat was put in proper condition for the 
trip, I sat down and wrote a letter contain- 
ing a statement of our misfortune to the 
captain of the Katie, so that in case we 
should never return, and upon his arrival he 
should find no one alive upon the island, he 


might know the cause of it; and I also told 
him that he would find the furs in the Lofka 
all right. 

Our wish now was for a moderately pleas- 
ant day, in order to start; and luckily for us 
we did not have to wait long, for the next 
morning brought an unusually calm sea, with 
a light breeze from the south. Parting 
kisses and blessings were given, and we were 
soon off, steering directly for our destination, 
and going as fast as wind and oar could carry 
us. It was a delightful day, the wind staying 
by us and aiding us so that at four o’clock in 
the afternoon we landed on the island whose 
dark cliffs we had seen for hours rising high- 
er and higher out of the blue sea. There 
were several American companies on the 
island, and as they had an abundant supply 
of provisions, I found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing all I wished; so we worked late into the 
night in getting them from the storehouse 
down to the landing, that we might be in 
readiness to start by daylight, our skin-boat 
having been dried and oiled in the mean- 
time. 

It was sometime after midnight, when, 
just as I was on the point of bidding my en- 
tertainers good-night, and seeking an hour or 
two of rest, one of my men, named Evan 
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Switzoff, a favorite of mine, came to me and 
said he would like to have me come to the 
church, as he was about to be married. It 
seemed that he had been engaged to an 
Alentian girl on St. Paul, Natalia by name, 
for some three years, and that the present 
was the first time during this period that he 
had had an opportunity of seeing her, and 
though there was a dangerous trip home in 
anticipation, neither of them was willing to 
allow so excellent an occasion for consum- 
mating their long-postponed happiness to 
pass by unnoticed. I endeavored to point 
out the danger to which he was exposing her 
by so doing, but though I might have con- 
vinced him, I found that argument was 
entirely wasted upon her, and so gave it up. 


The little church was brilliantly lighted 


by innumerable wax candles of all sizes, from 
au immense one six feet long and a foot in 
diameter, down to the thin tapers which 
some of the natives carried in their hands. 
The bride was wonderfully arrayed, consid- 
ering the place and the short notice she had 
received, being resplendent in a very light 
nicely fitting calico dress, with crinoline, a 
little white bonnet and a set of imitation 
coral jewelry; but the acme of style was 
reached through a pair of green kid gloves, 
in which the fair one had imprisoned her 
hands for the first time. Beside this “ glass 
of fashion,” poor Evan in his pea-jacket made 
but a sorry appearance; however, love 
seemed to overcome all these minor difficul- 
ties, and after a long service, rendered weari- 
some by perpetual bowings, but redeemed 
by beautiful chanting, they were pronounced 
man and wife, and the whole company went 
to the bride’s father’s to partake of such 
refreshment as he might provide, after which 
I, at least, sought my much needed rest. 

The next day was alsoa fine one; the sun 
rose on a perfectly calm sea, and, having 
bade our kind friends adieu, we slowly rowed 
our now heavily laden boat out of the little 
harbor. Hour after hour passed by, and 
though we did not progress as rapidly as 
when the boat was empty, we still went 
along at a very good rate of speed, and St, 
Paul was becoming more and more faint in 
the distance. Owing to the immense amount 
of labor, both mental and physical, I had per- 
formed during the past few days, and the 
very small quantity of rest I had been able 
to obtain, I felt very tired, and about noon, 
seeing that all was going on well, I stretched 
myself out on a pile of boxes, so that 1 might 
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get a little sleep. The sun was shining with 


unprotested supremacy, and I put my hand-. 


kerchief over my face to protect it from the 
unwonted heat. The men were pulling 
easily; Natalia was seated by her husband, 
and just as I dropped off I heard her singing 
an old Russian song, the burden of which 
was, “ Coorcet trokka tubacco.” - 

I must have slept several hours, for when 
some one awoke me a great change had 
taken place; the sun was completely lost to 
sight by dark thick folds of fog which inter- 
vened, and though there was as yet but little 
wind, our boat rose and fell on each wave of 
a long heavy swell that came rolling towards 
us from the northward, which I instantly 
recognized as the precursor of one of our 
flerce gales, 

The steersman estimated that we must be 
about eight miles from St. George, and though 
he had been steering by compass for an hour 
or two, since the fog settled down on us, he 
seemed to be rather uncertain in precisely 
what direction our island lay. Taking the 
large oar by which the bvoat’s course was 
directed, I sent the former helmsman for- 
ward to help row; and having made an esti- 
mate by the wind, the compass and my pre- 
decessor’s approximations, as to what our 
course should be, I headed the boat in that 
direction, and trusted to good fortune for a 
favorable result. 

Time passed away, night came on, but we 
saw no signs of the island; in vain we 
strained our eyes over the white caps, which 
were now beginning to crest the waves; no 
sight of land was vouchsafed to us, only a 
great dread darkness on every hand. This 
soon became so intense that I could not see 
the oarsman nearest to me; still they pulled 
on, until one of them cried in a wild hopeless 
way, “ We have passed by the island!” thus 
giving verbal utterance to a fear I had felt 
but had not dared to express. The rowers 
stopped, and our boat, losing head way, swung 
heavily round into the trough of the sea. 
After a few moments’ deliberation my mind 
was made up. Our only chance of escape 
was, if possible, to lay where we were until 
the morning, and then endeavor to find the 
island; so I headed the boat into the wind, 
and still having three or four men row easily 
to keep her from drifting, let the others take 
any manner of rest they had the heart for. 

But what a night it was! The wind in- 
creased every hour, and to add to our misery, 
about midnight our boat began to leak; 
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first in one, and then in two, three, four and 
five places in quick succession, while at each 
lurch the slender framework would bend 
and twist as if it would break and let our 


boat fall apart. There was no help for it— 


some of our goods must be thrown over- 
board; so clothing, sugar and tea were 
quickly passed over the side, and went surg- 
ing along to the leeward. This lightened 
the boat; but every half hour showed a new 
leak to be stopped, while all the men were 
kept steadily at work rowing, or bailing out 
the water that came in torrents over the 
bows and sides. 

At last the day began to dawn, but none 
too soon, for it was evident to me that we 
could not keep above water another hour. 
With the growing light the fog also lifted fur 
atime, and to our great delight we saw the 
island of St. George under our lee, ouly about 
a mile off. 

The shouts of joy from the natives were, 


however, quickly changed to cries of despair, 
when they saw the long line of breakers which, 
beginning a quarter of a mile or so from the 
shore, swept in huge white waves with irre- 
sistible force upon the beach. 

If we were to land, we must do so here. 
To go around to the leeward side of the 
island, while such a gale was blowing, would 
have been absolutely impossible, even had 
our boat been in good condition; as it was, 
we should sink before we had made a tenth 
of the distance. To row in over the surf 
would result in complete destruction of our 
boat, cargo, and most, if not all, of our lives; 
those reaching the shore having only a lin- 
gering death by starvation to look forward 
to; remaining where we were was equally 
certain death. For the first time in all my 
troubles I lost heart entirely. “And this,” 
thought I, “is the end of all my planning, to 
perish miserably when within sight of the 
destination !” 

It was at this moment of universal despair 
that Evan Switzoff, prompted to mental 
exertion more by the presence of a loved 
one than by any fear of personal danger, 
suggested carrying a surf-line to the shore, 


‘and by its aid thought that the boat might 


be safely taken through the breakers. Surf- 
lines are often used wherever it is necessary 
for boats to land on an unsheltered beach; 
itis merely a strong rope securely fastened 
to a buoy outside of the breakers, and thence 
carried through them to the land, where it is 
also fastened; a boat wishing to reach the 
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shore, goes to the buoy, and the rope having 
been taken on board, two men stand at the 
bows, and two at the stern, and pull her 
through the surf stern forward, in much the 
way small ferry boats used to be taken across 
our western rivers; but should the men, by 
any mischance, loose their hold on the rope, 
the boat will instantly swing round and 
capsize. It is a dangerous method, but far 
preferable to landing without it, which in the 
present case was impossible. 

The idea was eagerly received—but who 
was to take the line ashore? One suggested 
that it be fastened round a box, and that the 
waves would carry it to the beach, where we 
could see that the inhabitants of the village 
were now assembled, and that they would 
understand what it meant, and would fasten 
the line. In an instant the natives had 
seized a box, and had secured a line round it 
preparatory to throwing it over. But I 
crushed their shortlived hope by telling 
them, what was an only too obvious fact, 
that there was but little chance of the box 
ever reaching the small strip of beach ; in all 
probability it would be dashed to pieces on the 
long line of rocks which stretched for miles 
on either side, in which case their friends on 
shore would never think of looking for a 
line; and should the trial meet with such an 
end, we could not keep afloat long enough to 
make another. I ended by asking for a vol- 
unteer to undertake the dangerous work. 

A short, though seemingly long silence 
followed my words; each one looking at his 
neighbor in the hope that he would speak; 
though for my part, the danger in remaining 
seemed fully as great as that of going, and I 
would willingly have volunteered had I 
known how to swim. At last the silence 
was broken by acry from Natalia, as Evan 
Started up and began throwing off his 
clothes, while the rest of the men, as if 
released from some enchantment, fell to 
work bailing out the water which their delay 
had increased so much that it threatened to 
sink us instantly. 

We were now just outside of the breakers, 
so we let go the anchor, and Evan, kissing 
the weeping Natalia, and grasping my hand 
as I fastened a line round his body, was off. 
Over the waves he went, now lost and now 
appearing; holding his head high up, while 
the line which I had ready and was paying 
out, dragged loosely behind. The people on 
the beach seemed to have seen him, for they 
went a little way into the surf, ready to seize 
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him when he should come near. All went 
well, and he was within one hundred yards 
of the beach, when a huge wave, which had 
well nigh swamped us, rushed in upon him, 
towering up a deceitful mass of curling foam, 
He was so far away that I could not see what 
took place, but knew, by the rapidity with 
which the line ran through my hands, that 
some accident had befallen him. Soon we 
saw the natives rush into the water, anda 
moment after return, and go higher up the 
beach. Then the strain upon the line, which 
for a time had ceased, was renewed, and 
feeling certain that they must have the other 
end, I made mine fast to a stronger rope, of 
which, thank fortune, we had an abundance, 
and launched it over the side. In about ten 
minutes there was a great waving of coats 
and hats on the beach, a signal, we took it, 
that the rope had been received and made 
fast; so, hauling it in as tightly as we could, 
we secured it with a buoy to the hawser of 
the anchor, and cut ourselves loose. It 
needed all our strength and skill, and even 
with them we were a dozen times on the 
very verge of destruction. But a good Prov- 
idence willed it otherwise, for in a few min- 
utes our keel touched lightly upon the sand, 
a hundred hands seized our gunwale on both 
sides, and we were run high and dry upon 
the beach. 

That was indeed a joyful greeting. How 
many times I was embraced and kissed by 
men, women and children, I cannot tell, and 
should be ashamed to, if I could; but in all 
this I missed Evan’s face, and my first in- 
quiry was for him. Having at length received 
acoherent direction, I ran to the little hut 
on the beach, where I was told he lay. But 
I was not the first; poor Natalia, I found 
her kneeling over the cold wet body of her 
husband, trying, by rubbing his face with her 
hands, and by kisses to bring him back to 
life. I feared there was no hope, still, a 
moment after, I was hurrying up the cliff to 
my house to procure some stimulants. It 
was useless; he had been neglected too long; 
and in humble likeness to One far greater, 
had saved our lives at the cost of his own. 

My memory will lose much that it holds 
dear before I forget the sweet sad harmony 
of those old Slavonian chants, one of rejoic- 
ing, and one of sorrow, which the men sang 
as they stood around the little hut, now, 
alas, containing a double sacrifice. 

The rest may be briefly told. By strict 
economy the reduced provisions we had. 
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succeed in bringing from St. Paul proved 
more than sufficient. The Katie arrived in 
due season, landing abundant supplies, and 
taking on board in return the furs we had 
collected. With this event my banishment 
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ended, and on the second of December, just 
seven months after my arrival, from the 
deck of our schooner, as we hurried south- 
ward, I saw the mist gather round that lone 
little island for the last time. 


THE DEMON PAGE. 
AN ITALIAN LEGEND. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


Cosmo MALINO had left Naples in disgust. 
He had been deceived by the woman he 
loved (neglecting the humble maid who 
truly loved him), and cheated by the friends 
he trusted. 

He retired to the old family mansion, a 
short distance from the city. Of all the rich 
possessions that once had called him master, 
this ruined mansion was all that was left to 
him. 

He sat down in thoughtful mood in th 
gloomy old library, which was the best pre- 
served room in the house, and gazed upon its 
antique furnishing and dilapidated walls. 
The upper end of the apartment was hung 
with old tapestry, on which was represented 
in figures as large as life, Astaroth giving to 
one of Cosmo’s ancestors a demon, under 
the form of a page. There was a painted 
glass window through whose broken panes 
the moon shone on the picture with a pale 
mellow light, giving a singularly lifelike ap- 
pearance to the figures on the tapestry. 
There was a large chimney of elaborate and 
‘massive architecture. The furniture was 
reduced to a lounge, a table and two chairs, 
all very much the worse for wear. 

The chamber was alone lighted by the 
moonbeams, and Cosmo threw himself list- 
lessly upon the lounge and gazed curiously 
at the picture upon the tapestry. There 
was a singular legend connected with it. 
The story ran, that an ancestor of his, a 
famous magician, received from the demon 
Astaroth a familiar spirit, under the disguise 
of a page, who attended him and executed 
all his commands. He thought it would be 
pleasant to have such a page to repair his 
ruined fortunes. 

A servant came in with a candle and some 
fuel to build a fire in the ample fireplace. 
He took some books from the cobwebbed 
Shelves to ignite the wood. The old leaves 
gave out more smoke than flame. A clatter- 


ing noise was heard in the chimney, and a 
bundle of sticks and rubbish fell into the 
fire. Giacomo the servant, who was fanning 
the fire with his hat, tumbled backwards 
with affright. 

“Lord a mercy!” he exclaimed. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Cosmo. 

The servant scrambled up, examined the 
fire, and then laughed at his own fright. 

“Eh?” he exclaimed. “Why, isn’t it 
funny! A nest of young jackdaws has tum- 
bled down the chimney, signor. He, he, he! 
Pretty fat little dears! Just come in time 
for supper, and knowing firing was scarce 
they have brought their own fuel to cook 
themselves.” And he began coolly to wring 
their necks. 

Cosmo had arisen and gone to the fireplace, 
and he now perceived the torn books scat- 
tered about. 

“Hfalloo, sirrah!” he cried; “what have 
you been about burning the books ?” 

“Only a few dry works, signor,” answered 
Giacomo; “law books and other combusti- 
bles of that sort.” 

Cosmo took up one of the torn books and 
looked at it. He found it was no law book, 
but something very curious. He read these 
words: “The Secret Process, whereby Mes- 
ser Antonio Malino commanded the demon 
Astaroth into his presence, and compelled 
him to grant all his desires.” This, then, was 
the secret of his powerful ancestor. He 
read on much interested. “He who would 
perform this wondrous deed must search for 
the brazen plate fixed in the centre of the 
floor of this apartment, on which is engraved 
certain magical characters. Upon this plate 
he must let fall some drops of his own blood, 
mingled with that of another person, and 
repeating to himself the words which follow, 
his wishes shall be accomplished.” 

It was wonderful! Cosmo’s blood fairly 
bounded in his veins. Wealth, power and 
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honor, all within his reach for the shedding 
of a few drops of blood. They should be his 
that instant. But who would be his asso- 
ciate in the enterprise? His eyes fell upon 
Giacomo industriously blowing the fire, 
which obstinately refused to burn. He was 
the very person; he could easily persuade 
him. He called to him, and Giacomo arose 
and approached his master. 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Cosmo, with affect- 
ed concern; “ you look very ill.” 

“Dear me, signor, do 1?” asked Giacomo, 
in alarm. 

“Yes,” continued Cosmo, “ you threaten 
apoplexy. You must lose some blood imme- 
diately. I can take a little from you in a 
moment.” Finding Giacomo reluctant, he 
added, “If you refuse you have not five 
minutes to live.” 

That decided Giacomo, and he quickly 
stripped up his sleeve and presented his arm 
to his master. 

By the light of the candle Cosmo discov- 
ered the brass circular plate in the centre of 
the floor. 

“T will show you how little you have to 
fear,” said Cosmo, “ by taking some from my 
own wrist first.’ He bared his arm, and 
pricked it with his poignard. “See, it is 
nothing! Give me your arm.” 

Giacomo, all of a tremble, gave his arm to 
Cosmo, who punctured it as he had done his 
own, reading from the book, and muttering 
some words to himself. Suddenly a loud 
clap of thunder rattled over the roof, and 
vivid flashes of lightning illuminated the 
apartment. The figure of Astaroth in the 
picture became animated and stepped from 
the tapestry. Giacomo staggered from the 
chamber, overcome by terror. But Cosmo 
gazed unmovedly at the demon he had sum- 
moned. Astaroth stretched out his hands 
towards him, and by a motion deprived him 
of sensation, and he sank to the floor. The 
demon regarded him in a contemptuous 
manner. 

“Ts this the presumptuous mortal who 
would render me his slave?” he cried. “ Rash 
fool! His desires shall be accomplished— 
but they shall cost him dear. Aphrosa, my 
favorite spirit, shall execute my purpose, 
Aphrosa, appear! your master summons 
you!” 

The tapestry parted, and Aphrosa, the 
spirit of beauty, glided into the room. She 
was clothed in a white symarre, her arms 
bare, and her hair falling dishevelled over 
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her shoulders. Nothing could exceed the 
witching beauty of this dangerous syren, 
She ran to Astaroth and crouched submis- 
sively at his feet. 

“Spirit of Beauty,” continued the demon, 
“behold yon mortal. He, for a time, is to 
be your lord and master. Obey him in every- 
thing. I give you to him—but on this con- 
dition—that you obtain from him his soul, 
and yield it up to me whenever I demand it.” 

“You shall be obeyed, great master,” 
answered the spirit. 

“But you must take another shape than 
your own,” continued Astaroth; “ you shall 
be transformed into the semblance of a 
page.” He pointed to the tapestry. “ Be- 
hold in yonder picture the form you shall 
wear until you have fulfilled your task.” 

He waved his hand over her, and her 
dress changed, and she appeared to be a 
young and beautiful page. Astaroth retreat- 
ed to the tapestry and resumed his place in 
the picture. Aphrosa surveyed Cosmo, who 
still lay senseless upon the floor, and as she 
gazed, a new sentiment of compassion sub- 
dued her purpose. Her heart melted with 
pity as she looked upon his pallid but hand- 
some features. Hapless mortal! she was to 
be his destroyer. 

Cosmo gradually awoke to consciousness, 
and was filled with amazement on perceiving 
his new companion. He arose to hfs feet. 

“Ts this a dream or feverish fantasy?” 
he exclaimed. “How came this stranger 
here? Speak! what are you?” 

“Your slave,” answered te page, submis- 
sively. 

“What is your name?” 

*T am called Julio.” 

“ Why are you here?” 

“To obey your wishes, even as he obeyed 
your ancestor’s,” replied the page, pointing 
to the tapestry. 

Cosmo suddenly comprehended her. 

“Ah! I understand,” he cried. “Then you 
are the agent of—” 

“No matter,” interrupted the page, who 
seemed strangely desirous of hiding her dev- 
ilish attributes. “I am ready to yield my 
life to afford you happiness.” 

She took Cosmo’s hand, which she was 
about to kiss, when he withdrew it witha 
look and gesture of horror. She turned 
sadly away with a strange pang at her heart. 
He shrank from her touch; already he re- 
garded her as a being he should loathe and 
abhor, whilst she, despite the fearful penalty, 
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felt an irresistible love stealing into her heart 
for this mortal, whose soul she was commis- 
sioned to ensnare. 

“T repeat to you,” she said, “that you 
have but to command me; ask what you 
will, and your wish shall be granted.” 

“Then bring me hither instantly Lelia, 
the daughter of Paulo the goatherd.” 

Lelia! then it was she whom he loved. A 
fierce pang shot through Aphrosa’s heart, 
but she was forced to obey his bidding: She 
vanished like a flash of light, and scarcely 
five minutes appeared to have elapsed before 
she returned, conducting a lovely and grace- 
ful girl, whom Cosmo welcomed cordially. 

“Tt was so kind of you to send for me!” 
exclaimed Lelia, with blushing delight. 

Their happiness was torture to Aphrosa’s 
heart; she could not bear to look upon it, 
and hurried from the room. It was evident 
that Cosmo intended to make her his bride. 
Could she not prevent it? But how? A 
way suddenly occurred to her. His former 
mistress, the Countess Floribella, for whose 
sake Cosmo had squandered his fortune, only 
to be rejected in his poverty, should be the 
instrument of her vengeance. By her power 
she could bring her there in a moment. 
She exerted it, and the haughty, lovely, but 
unprincipled Countess Floribella stood before 
her. The gloss of evil was upon her eyes, 
and she thought the old mansion a regal 
palace. The handsome page bowed humbly 
to her. . 

“ How have I come hither?” she demand- 
ed, in surprise. ‘‘ Where am I?” 

“In the palace of Prince Cosmo,” respond- 
ed Aphrosa; “the man who despised your 
love for the smiles of a peasant girl.” 

She cautiously opened the door of the 
apartment (which appeared to be a magnifi- 
cent saloon to the bewitched countess), and 
pointed to where Cosmo and Lelia sat lovy- 
ingly side by side upon the lounge, his arm 
encircling her waist. 

“Behold your rival!” cried the artful 
spirit. 

The countess grew furious at the sight. 

“Wretch!” she hissed, with concentrated 
hate. “O, that I had but the means to 
destroy their happiness !” 

“Tt is here—this dagger,” answered 
Aphrosa, as she placed a keen poignard in 
Floribella’s hand. “Take it and strike her 
to the heart.” 

Maddened by jealousy, Floribella took the 
dagger, rushed forward, plunged it into 
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Lelia’s breast, and then, appalled by her own 
act, fled shrieking from the apartment. 

Lelia sank senseless in her lover’s arms, 
Cosmo was nearly distracted, and as he 
gazed about him for assistance, he saw Julio 
the page standing by with a triumphant 
smile upon his face. He thought of his won- 
drous power; he could save Lelia, and he 
must. 

“Save her! will you?” he cried. 

“T will,” answered the demon page; “ but 
you must in return comply with my demand.” 

“ My life is yours. What do you require?” 

The page produced a parchment. 

“Your signature to this contract.” 

Cosmo glanced at it and shuddered. 

“To that?” he exclaimed. “ Forfeit my 
immortal soul? Never!” 

“It is yet in your power to restore her to, 
life,” urged the page, still presenting the 
parchment. . 

“Begone! begone!” cried Cosmo, distract- 
edly. “ My reason totters.” 

Lelia began to revive under the artful 
influence of the spirit, and murmured faintly: 

“Ah, Cosmo! Help! save me!” 

“You hear her prayer for help; she calls 
on you, and still you hesitate,’ insinuated 
the page. 

“Give it me!” cried Cosmo, wildly. 
and forgive me, Heaven !” 

Aphrosa produced a pen, with which she 
pricked Cosmo’s wrist, and, giving it to him, 
held the contract which he signed without 
daring to look at it. 

“It is done!” cried Aphrosa, triumphantly. 

Lelia revived, and cast herself into her 
lover’s arms. Aphrosa presented the bond 
between them. 

“Your time is come!” she cried to Cosmo. 

“Why do you persecute me thus?” he 
demanded. 

“Because I cannot resign you to my rival,” 
she answered, fiercely. 

Your rival, Julio?” 

“Julio no longer. I am a woman, as 
she is. Since the hour I first beheld you I 
have loved you. The commands of my mas- 
ter sealed my lips and concealed my sex; 
but the passion I was compelled to hide con- 
sumed me with irresistible fire. I hated my 
fortunate rival with the deep hatred of a 
woman who beholds the affection she lan- 
guishes for lavished on another; and I deter- 
mined to tear you from her arms, though in 
doing so I should bring destruction on your 
head!” 
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“O, cruel and revengeful purpose!” ex- 
claimed Cosmo, in dismay. 

“ My object has been accomplished,” con- 
tinued Aphrosa. “ You are now mine—mine, 
Cosmo! Follow me to your doom.” 

Lelia rushed forward and threw herself 
supplicatingly at Aphrosa’s feet. 

“Hold!” she cried; “ what would you do? 
Destroy him whom you love? No! mine 
has been the fault, and mine shall be the 
sacrifice. When I shall be no more you will 
forego your vengeance. Cosmo, farewell 
forever !” 

She snatched the poignard from Cosmo’s 
belt, and would have plunged it to her heart 
had he not caught her arm and stayed the 
blow. 

“ Forbear, Lelia,” he said ; “ my fate is fixed. 

«Your generous devotion cannot avert it.” 

“O, say not so!” urged Lelia. “Let my 
ill-fated love be forgotten; I will leave you, 
and never behold you more! Spirit or wo- 
man, behold me grovelling at your feet. 
Wreak all your hatred upon me. I alone 
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should bear it; but show mercy to him!” 

Aphrosa was much agitated and moved by 
this appeal. Her heart relented, and tears— 
like blessed rain—gushed from the dried-up 
fuuntains of her heart. The struggle was 
over; Cosmo was saved; but Aphrosa was 
lost. She placed the parchment in the flame 
of the candle, and when it was ignited threw 
it upon the circular brass plate in the floor, 
where it blazed up brightly. A hollow peal 
of thunder rolled in the distant heavens, as 
if in dissent of the action. 

“There,” exclaimed Aphrosa, “let the 
flames consume the accursed contract!” 
She took Lelia’s hand and placed it in Cos- 
mo’s. “ Receive her, Cosmo,” she continued; 
“unfading joy and happiness for you; for me 
eternal torment!” 

And when the contract was reduced to 
ashes, Aphrosa had melted away like the 
smoke of the burning parchment. The de- 
mon page, and the gold he might have fur- 
nished, were gone, but Lelia and love were 
to Cosmo.” 


CAMILLE. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


THERE is a saying—whose I cannot truth- 
fully say— that the poor of earth are divided 
into three distinct classes, viz.: God’s poor, 
the devil’s poor, and poor devils. 

Paul Sneck was a poor devil. He had a 
back room in the top of a noisy lodging- 
house, where he slept nights, and munched 
his meals of bread and cheese (or Bologna 
sausage, when he could afford it), and from 
whence he crept, as harmless and unnoticed 
as a fly,down to the corner of the dingy 
street, to the little music store of Carl Bert- 
mann. 

There he tinkered all day on broken vio- 
ins and banjos, never absenting himself for a 
moment, save on Saturday afternoons, when 
he went to the house of a small tradesman, 
to teach the piano to three or four very stupid 
girls. Sundays, he curled up in his den, and 
amused himself, nobody knew how, until 
Monday morning. 

There are a few certainties; he never went 
to church, never stayed to listen when mis- 
sionaries, laden like pack-horses, with tracts 
and pamphlets, wandered down to this doubt- 
ful neighborhood, and as far as anybody could 


see, he never said his prayers; but he picked 
ragged children from the pavement when 
they fell near him, and gave them pennies 
when he had any, shared his dinner often 
with a mangy dirty cur, who acted as a sort 
of escape valve for the ill-temper of half the 
men and women in the street, and he roused 
Pat Ryan from his midnight snooze in the 
gutter, many a cold night, and literally car- 
ried him home to Norah and the “ childhern.” 

As for his honesty, as a neighbor remarked, 
“St. Pether! If he found five dollars in the 
sthreet, he’d wear out tin dollars worth o’ 
strength and shoe leather to find the owner.” 

One cold night Paul was returning from 
his work, with a loaf of bread under one arm 
and a violin under the other, when at the 
street door he stumbled and nearly fell over 
a small object crouched on the side wall. 

“ God bless us! What’s this?” cried Paul, 
striving to regain his equilibrium. 

“Only me, sir!” And the small object 
stood up, and became a very pale, thin and 

ed child. 

"Ess you hurt, little girl?” 

“No sir.” 
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“What are you doing out here in the 
cold ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Why don’t you go home?” 

“T aint got any!” 

“Dear me! Where’s your mother?” 

“Tn heaven!” 

At this Paul was dumfounded, and seeing 
that great tears were stealing down the child’s 
wan face, he thrust the violin under the arm 
which had held the bread, and putting the 
other around the tiny figure, he said: 

“ Lor, I’ve got a home, a real jolly place! 
Come up and see.” 

And this is the way old Paul came to have 
a neat little housekeeper, and to be buying 
calico gowns and shoes out of his poor salary. 

People wondered at the sight of this bent 
old man, hitherto alone and uncared for, now 
walking daily to his work with his hand upon 
the shoulder of the odd, yet pretty-faced girl, 
looking at her with honest pride brightening 
his eyes, and laughing as loud as she wher- 
ever the joke came in. But old Paul looked 
unconcerned, evaded the questions of the 
curious, and learned to love nothing better 
in this world, than the little waif, Camille. 

There were many, many days, when 
rheumatism drew Paul up by the fire in'the 
old back attic, and drew the very last penny 
out of the dilapidated old purse; but brave 
little Camille, never forgetting how near 
death she had been on that bitter night of 
their meeting, always found a word to ward 
off hunger, and courage to keep them both 
bright until help came. 

The winter of 186- came in like a lion, as 
many a poor wretch well remembers, and 
with the first blast came Paul’s enemy. He 
turned one night, a sade face from his warm 
corner in Bertmann’s shop among the viols 
and banjos, and hobbled up the cold street, 
feeling the approach of the old rheumatic 
pains, and wondering what would become of 
his poor little Camille. 

His excitement carried him up to the last 
flight of stairs, and hearing Camille’s voice, 
he paused to rest and to listen. 

She was singing in that sweet and expres- 
sive manner, which made her voice seem to 
him the sweetest and purest he had ever 
heard. At the end of the stanza she took 
breath, and another voice said: 

“Child, you astonish me. Either I am a 
poor judge of music, or else your voice is the 
finest I ever heard. You are right in prefer- 
ring its cultivation to anything els¢.” 


An electric thrill shot through Paul’s 
frame, and quickened his blood to a rapidity 
that quite carried away his rheumatic pains, 
and in a twinkling he was up the stairs and 
in his little stived attic. 

He was terrified at the sound of a man’s 
voice, but the sight quite paralyzed him with 
horror, Paul, with his simplicity of heart 
and narrowness of mind, was by no means 
ignorant of the ways of this wicked world, 
and the sight of a handsome and polished 
gentleman, with diamond studs in his snowy 
linen, a heavy ring upon his dainty white 
hand, unquestionable broadcloth upon his 
back, in close conversation with his Camille, 
whose wondrous beauty had of late startled 
even his dull perception, was more than Paul 
could bear. 

He was a very small man—had been in his 
youth—and now that Time’s withering fin- 
gers had touched him, he was shrivelled and 
dried like withered fruit, but in his virtuous 
indignation ‘he puffed out to his fullest extent, 
and in his falsetto voice piped: 

“ Camille, you are coming on.” 

“O Uncle Paul! This is Mr. Clavering, a 
gentleman whose—whose—” 

“Whose mother she saved from death. 
Your niece, sir, a few days since, was passing 
through our crowded thoroughfare, when my 
mother’s carriage drew up to the sidewalk. 
The horses were restive, and bidding the 
driver attend to them, she started to descend 
unassisted. Her foot was on the step, when 
the animals sprang forward and flung her 
violently from her foothold. But for the sud- 
den act of your niece, who received my mother 
in her strong young arms, the fall might have 
proved a fatal one. My mother at once en- 
tered astore, and keeping your nieee near 
her, sent forme. I came to-day at my moth- 
er's earnest request, to express our heartfelt 
gratitude, and to offer—” 

“You needn’t offer Camille a cent, sir. 
She’ll never suffer while I’ve a pair of hands 
to work for her,” said Paul. 

“You mistake me, sir. I do not wish to 
insult you, but would lift this child from her 
poverty and educate her, that she might be 
of use to you and to herself, and become a 
refined and good woman. Don’t let your 
selfish love stand in her light, and shut it out 
from her. She sings like a prima donna, and 
wishes to study music.” 

The great lustrous eyes of the child turned 
imploringly to her strange guardian. 

“Lor, Camille,I can’t stand in your way. 
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I know you're every bit a born lady, if your 
poor forsaken mother did die in a hovel 
among wretches who turned her child out 
into the cold as soon as the breath left her 
body; but deary me, I can’t part with you.” 

“And you shall not. Let me serve little 
Camille, and she shall never leave you, but 
shall prove a blessing to you in your old 

” 

Paul could say nothing, and the strange 
visitor departed, with no further injury to 
his darling than an eloquent glance from an 
expressive pair of eyes. 

Then from the dusty tenement house, to a 
snug set of chambers a few streets away, 
went Paul and Camille, and the poor devil, 
began to look like one of God’s poor, in his 
cleaner work clothes and Sunday suit, earned 
from the increased number of pupils provided 
through the willing assistance of their phil- 
anthropical friend Clavering. 

Day after day Camille went with her books 
to the teacher so strangely provided, and 
after a little, there came days when passers 
paused to listen to the clear warbling of the 
rich young voice, and little vagabonds sat 
down under the high fence that surrounded 
the great building, and watched for her com- 
ing, to comment upon her and wonder who 
she was. 

When she had been there six months, she 
entered one morning to find Mrs. Clavering 
in the master’s room. 

“What do you propose to do with your 
famous pupil?” said her soft voice. 

“ Madame, Camille is quite capable of doing 
anything, in a musical way. She will be a 
songstress of whom this country will be 
proud. Ah, here she is!” 

“You have improved wonderfully,my child,” 
said the lady, holding out her gloved hand. 
“T came to bring you Richard’s farewell. He 
leaves the country to-night, and will remain 
abroad many years. Here is alittle gift, as a 
token of remembrance.” 

She did not understand that Mrs, Claver- 
ing had placed a pretty necklace of coral in 
her hand, and then gathered up her shawl 
and departed; but when her teacher spoke, 
she cried out as if in mortal pain, and with- 
out a word flew down the street towards 
home. As she turned the corner she rushed 
pellmell into the arms of a gentleman, who, 
on seeing her pale and tearful, said: 

“ Why, little Camille! What is the matter?” 

“O Mr. Clavering, you are going away.” 

Richard Clavering’s fine face grew sad and 
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expressive as the tearful eyes looked into his 
own, and for the first time he realized that 
he was a young man, and that his protege 
was stealing from childhood into beautiful 
girlhood, and was undeniably a beauty. 

“Camille, I am going away, but will you 
wait for my return ?” 

“Wait for you? I am not going to run 
away.” 

“You do not comprehend me. Well, it is 
better so. Perhaps two years later you may 
understand me. Good-by, Camille. Kiss me 
good-by.” 

It was a very quiet street, and so Camille 
lifted her head and kissed him. 

In all probability the child would have 
kissed him on the main thoroughfare, as 
readily as there, and I only mention the fact 
of the street being a quiet one, to silence the 
startled propriety of those who are shocked 
at the publicity of it. 

Well, there they parted. He to go over 
the sea, she toremain at home and improve 
the opportunities he had placed before her. 


The great heart of the music-loving public 
was agitated with mingled emotions of joy, 
pride, astonishment and awe. A new song- 
stress had been criticized, picked over piece- 
meal, ground down to the finest point, dis- 
sected, examined through the most perfect 
musical microscope and pronounced—perfect ! 
And now the manager of the first-class, fash- 
ion-patronized theatre, had engaged her for 
a single night at an almost fabulous sum, 
and the world was to hear her voice. 

The night came. The theatre was crowd- 
ed from pit to dome with the wealth and aris- 
tocracy of the city. The orchestra pealed forth 
a grand overture, the‘expectant crowd filled 
the air with perfume, and soft murmurs of 
whispering voices and rustling silks arose in 
a subdued sound; and then the broad cur- 
tain rolled up and disclosed the elegantly- 
fitted stage. 

Suddenly there was a hush in the vast 
building, and eyes grew bright with eager 
anticipation, as from the wing came the 
debutante. 

A tall graceful girl, with gleaming shoul- 
ders and white, perfectly-shaped arms, with 
a crown of purple-black hair upon the regal 
head, with great dark eyes scanning the 
crowd, and then with almost childish shyness 
veiling themselves beneath the long lashes, a 
mouth, soft, tender and beautiful, and a 
cheek as fair as the pure white satin of her 
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sweeping robe, and they had seen all the 
long talked-of and highly-praised beauty! 

A roar like the rushing of distant waters 
sounded in her ears, and then swelled into a 
thunder of applause, and coming slowly down 
in the splendor of the footlights, her beauti- 
ful head erect, her eyes glowing with excite- 
ment, her beauty enhanced by the elegance 
of her costume, Camille, the poor little waif, 
the child of poor old Paul Sneck, the protege 
of proud Richard Clavering, received the 
homage of the assembled crowd. 

When the acclamations had ceased, the 
orchestra began a soft symphony, and then 
through the building echoed the clear pure 
notes of a voice that sounded far away, a 
dreamy mystic voice full of hope, of doubt, 
of pain. Nearer, still nearer, it sounded, and 
hope half-drowned the doubts, but yet a 
plaintive sorrow seemed to remain. It came 
nearer, and the sorrow was a half-expectant, 
trembling glimpse of something better, and 
then suddenly the strange voice broke forth 
in a triumphal strain, and listeners held their 
breath as the wondrous notes rang out upon 
the air and then died away. 

Fora moment, a deathly silence reigned, 
but it was for a moment only, and then the 
building vibrated with the crash of enthusi- 
asm that came from the music-erazed audi- 
ence. Men arose in their seats, and hun- 
» dreds flung their floral tributes at her feet. 

In one of the boxes, above the one where 
the master and manager sat, an old odd- 
looking man waved his handkerchief, and 
cheered with great tears falling down his 
wrinkled cheeks, and Camille looked up to 
that one box, and gave him the only smile 
that crossed her lips during the night. 

But at length the curtain fell, and Camille, 
weary and worn, went on to the dressing- 
room. Some one stood in the shadow of a 
side scene, and when she asked permission to 
pass, caught her by the hands and drew her 
out into the light. 

“Camille, little Camille, is it you? Have 
I been listening to my little girl, all this glo- 


rious evening? Speak to me! I am bewil- 
dered and blind.” : . 


“Rich— Mr. Clavering. When did you 
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come? O,Iam so glad, so happy !” she said, 
with a glad cry. 

“Are you glad? Are you happy? O, is 
this my welcome! Have you waited for me, 
my love, my darling.” 

She put her hands over her eyes. 

“You do not mean your words. I am 
dreaming! I am mad!” 

“ You are here, wide awake, Camille, and I 
am asking you to love me, and to be my 
wife.” 

She drew him away for a brief moment, 
and laid her weary head within his arms. 
Then she went out and entered her dressing- 
room, and when she returned she put out her 
hands, saying: 

“O Richard, take me away! I am soul- 
sick of all this.” 

“And you wiil only sing—” 

“Tn your nest. Come, we must not forget 
Uncle Paul. He is waiting in the box for me.” 

The box was near at hand, and in a mo- 
ment they stood at the door. It was ajar, 
and Richard pushed it open to allow Camille 
to enter, and saw the old man sitting in one 
of the luxurious chairs, his head lying back 
upon the soft cushions, and his hands peace- 
fully folded. 

“Uncle Paul!” cried Camille. “Why, you 
naughty boy, you are fast asleep! Come, it 
is time to gohome. Ah!” 

She started back with a cry, for the hand, 
she touched was icy cold, and fell back, stiff 
and helpless. 

“Camille, darling, come away. I will at- 
tend to him.” 

“O Richard!” 

“Hush, love! He.is beyond us, now. Those 
strains of music have carried him to heaven, 
from whence they came.” 

The poor old man was dead. With the 
consummation of his heart’s wish, his quiet, 
unpretending, unoffending life had passed 
out into the new existence. 

There were loud growls in the music-loving 
world, but nothing éver came of them, for 
Richard Clavering removed their singing bird 
so deftly, that few knew the cause of her 
flight, and now she sings only to him, and to 
her brood of young Claverings. 
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THE ROSE AND THE BEE. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


OnE lovely morning in summer sweet Blush 
Rose opened her fragrant petals wet with the 
dew of the preceding night. She grewin a 
fine garden, and was surrounded by a pro- 
fusion of other fair plants. But the rose is 
the acknowledged “queen of flowers,” and 
never was a more exquisite blossom than the 
one of which I write. A deep pink blushed 
at her heart and faded to a rosy flush at the 
tips of the velvety leaves. It raised her head 
and smiled brightly upon a world where ev- 
erything seemed fair. The sportive breeze 
came and kissed her with a soft, yet gay ca- 
ress, as it murmured a love song in her ear. 
The bold sun cast his dazzling beams straight 
to her heart, and she thrilled with the 
warmth of his advances. A humming-bird 
poised himself above the blossom in admira- 
tion, and Blush Rose listened curiously to 
the whirr of his gauzy wings. Last, a great 
droning bee came buzzing along, and lit right 
» in the heart of the indignant blossom. 

“What do you mean?” she cried, trying 
in vain to cast off the unwelcome burden. 
“Do you not see that the weight of your 
clumsy body is more than I can bear without 

. bending beneath it. Upon my word, you are 
the sauciest fellow in the garden!” 

The bee paid but little attention to the 
sharp words of the rose, but busied himself 
in collecting the materials for his store of 
sweetness, humming away all the time in a 
not unkindly voice. 

“Why do you complain?” he said, at 
length, as he rested for a second. “I am 
only taking what you can spare without in- 
jury either to your beauty or your life.” 

“ Every other visitor has treated me with 
deference and respect,” replied the rose, “ but 
you force yourself upon me in the rudest 
manner. The breeze, the sun, the humming- 
bird and the butterfly have all paid tribute 
to my charms, but you are selfish, and care 
not for me if you can only get what you want 

for yourself.” 

To this the bee answered calmly: 

“You mistake, my dear little rose, your 
false friends for your true. You say the 
breeze and all your other flatterers have treat- 
ed you better than myself. I will tell you 
what they have done. The breeze came first, 


and told you what he tells every newly-opened 
flower each morning; that you are tine fairest 
and best; and he bore away on his wings a 
part of your perfume and swept off some of 
the dew that nourishes you. The sun, in 


turn, made love to you, and his hot kiss 


burnt away still more of your precious dew. 
The humming-bird and butterfly poised a 
moment to admire you, and then forsook you 
for some new attraction. Next, I came, and 
saw in you a higher good than mere beauty 
—though my heart is not insensible to your 
loveliness—and I gladly sought to gain from 
your sweetness the material that shall help 
to furnish food for hundreds of my kind, and 
a delicious dainty for the tables of men. Long 
after you have passed out of existence the 
golden honey which Iand my fellow-laborers 
have gathered from such as you will be eaten.” 

Left to her own reflections, the rose began 
to consider upon what the bee had said, and 
as she felt the increasing heat of the sun 
almost overpower her, she visibly drooped; 
and at last fell asleep to dream that the sun 
scorched her, and the breeze blew her merci- 
lessly about. Waking ina great fright, she . 
reproached herself for the pettish words she 
had spoken, and the next morning greeted 
her clumsy friend with a bright smile of 
welcome. 

“T hope I have some honey for you,” she 
said, sweetly. “I am but a short-lived thing, 
as I see by those of my kind fading around 
me, and if I can help you any way I am glad 
to do it.” 

“ You are a sensible little rose,” buzzed the 
bee approvingly, as he nestled down among 
the fragrant leaves, “and I never saw a 
sweeter-hearted one.” 

After a few days Blush Rose began to fade, 
and them indeed she realized the truth of 
what the bee had told her. The sun’s glances 
were nolonger loving, but pitiless and fierce, 
and they scorched and withered her poor 
petals; while the careless breeze scattered 
them upon the earth. The humming-bird 
and butterfly passed her without a glance, 
but the bee thought of the honey she had 
given him, and hummed regretfully, as he 
passed the spot where she bloomed her little 
hour. 
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BY C. A. 
CHAPTER X. 
I INHABIT THE BELLENGER SAPHOUSE. 


I RAN on up the road, glancing over my 
shoulder occasionally to see if my escape had 
been discovered; but no one came out; and 
a turn in the road brought me in sight of the 
Bellenger mansion. There was a light in 
one of the second story windows, and I 
stopped to reconnoitre. Dark shadows were 
flitting about in the room between the lamp 
and the window. Curtains are not much 
attended to in rustic neighborhoods, you 
must know; the Bellenger girls hadn’t 
thought it necessary to draw them or close 
the shutters. Perhaps there weren’t any. 
Having urgent business on hand, I didn’t 
take particular notice. But thinking that 
Nell might perhaps help me in this my ex- 
tremity, and feeling also a half-budded desire 
to bid her good-by, in return for her kisses 
and snuff, I halted a moment. Perhaps she 
was up there. 

A new frontyard fence was in process of 
erection, and I mounted it to get a better 
view of the interior of the room. Several 
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figures in white were dodging about; they 
were going to bed, evidently. And yes, that 
was Nell standing at the glass, twisting her 
curls and taking a good-night view of her- 
self. There was no mistaking her rather 
athletic form and yellow hair. Not a very 
nice time to be calling on a young lady, 
certainly! But circumstances alter cases 
always. I jumped down from the fence, 
and hastily scraping up a handful of gravel, 
threw it against the glass—by way of send- 
ing up my card. Two bare heads anda 
nightcap looked hastily out, dodged back, 
and out went the light. I sent more gravel 
rattling on the panes, and discerning a face 
flattening against them on the inside, I again 
mounted the fence and made signs. The 
sash went quietly up, and Nell leaned out. 

“Ts that you, Guy?” 

“ Yes, Nell, I’m in an awful fix.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” 

“They’re after me—for killing Caleb. I 
told you about it, you know. It’s that police- 
man your father saw, and alot more. What 
shall I do, Nell? Can’t you hide me some- 
where? not in the closet ?” 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, te they 
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“Why!” exclaimed Nell; “I’m all—to tell 
the truth, Guy, we’re just going to bed. 
How near are they?” 

“Down at Ben’s. And they'll be out after 
me in a jiffy.” 

“They shan’t get you, Guy.” Thinking a 
moment, “Ran round behind the barn and 
chide in the orchard. [Tl be out in a 
minute.” 

With another glance down the road to see 
if Bonney had taken the scent, I ran round 
the buildings and out into an orchard of 
irregular trees, as thick as a grove; anda 
few moments after, saw Nell coming out at 
the back door with a lantern. I couldn’t 
have sought better or more prompt assist- 
ance; one go-ahead girl of the true grit is 
always worth a dozen boys at a sudden pinch. 
Her gown had evidently been resumed in 
considerable haste; she had on her father’s 
boots, and her stockings might have been 
where mine were—in her pocket. It’s a 
manual impossibility to make a complete 
toilet in one minute, you know. Even a 
Sophomore at college, who sleeps till after 
the last bell for “prayers,” knows that a 
fellow can’t wash and dress much under 
sixty seconds. And I’m ready to testify that 
Nell was out in that time, with the addi- 
tional performance of lighting the lantern. 

“Where are you?” said she, coming 
through the trees, shading the light with 
her hand. 

“Here!” said I, stepping forward. 

“Come on, then. I hear a wagon rattling 
up the road.” 

We climbed the orchard fence, and hur- 
ried on across a wide stumpy field. 

“Where are we going to?” I asked, stum- 
bling on. 

“ O, to a nice place.” 

Just then we came to another fence, and 
getting over it, began to climb a steep ridge, 
and presently entered the woods. 

“T should sort of like to know where we 
are going,” I again remarked, looking appre- 
hensively around. 

“ Why, we are eloping!” cried Nell. “You 
~wouldn’t mind eloping with me, would you, 
‘Guy ?” 

“Well—no, O no! 
‘full of bears.” 

“Fiddlesticks! The bears wouldn’t touch 
such 9 looking couple as we are, I guess. 
Why, you are bareheaded, if Ilive! You'll 
catch your death o’ cold, out here in the 
night. Where’s your cap?” 


But these woods are 
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“At Ben’s. Bonney was down stairs, and 
I couldn’t go after it, you know.” 

“ Why, how did you get out, then?” 

*“ Jumped out of the chamber window.” 

“O, what a scamp you are! But they 
shan’t have you, if I can help it. Here, hold 
the lantern while I tie my handkerchief 
over your head.” 

We had gone some distance into the 
woods, and now came out to asmall dark 
house of rough boards, standing among the 
trees. 

“ We'll stop here,” said Nell. 

“ Who lives here?” I asked. 

“Who do you suppose? Where do folks 
that elope always go to first, but to the 
minister’s ?” 

“ Does the minister live here ?”’ 

“Of course. Come, knock and get hiy up.” 

“Are we going to be married, Nell?” 

“Don’t you want to be?” 

“ Just as you say.” 

* Knock away then.” 

Whereupon I applied my knuckles to the 
door in all sincerity, at which Nell fell to 
laughing in a most intemperate way. I 
turned indignantly. 

“No, no Guy!” exclaimed she; “nobody 
lives here. I was only in fun. This is noth- 
ing but the old saphouse.” 

“ The old saphouse !” 

“Yes, the place where we make maple 
sugar every spring. We wont be married to- 
night ;” pushing open the door, “ I’ll remem- 
ber your promise though ’’—laughing again. 
“But here’s a nice place for you to stay, 
and keep out of the way of that Bonney. 
He would never think of looking for you up 
here. I thought of this last night, when you 
told me they were hunting for you.” 

The whole inside of the building was not 
larger than a small room; and across one 
end of it ran a sort of brick furnace, along the 
top of which were ranged a number of kettles 
and great iron pans for boiling the sap down 
to sugar. The other side was occupied by 
buckets and barrels, and a quantity of wood 
for the fires. 

“Here,” said Nell, setting down the lan- 
tern, “ help me take off this kettle; then you 
can have a fire in the arch.” 

And bringing along wood, and lighting 
slivers from the lantern, we soon had a lively 
blaze, which made the old saphouse seem 
quite cheery. 

“Am I to stay here all night?” said I. 

“Yes; you needn’t be afraid though. The 
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boys used to stay here night after night 
when they were boiling down the sap; I 
stayed once myself. You can shut the door 
and fasten it all up snug. And there area 
lot of old coats and coverlets they used ‘to 
wrap up in. I'll spread them down for you 
to sleep on. And here’s a lot of maple sugar ;” 
taking down a bucket nearly half full from a 
shelf. “Now keep your fire along; you must 
not let it go out. I'll leave the candle out of 
the lantern for you; I can go back by moon- 
light.” 

“Are you going back now?” I asked. 

“Yes, of course. But I will come up to- 
morrow morning and bring you something to 


* eat, and tell you all about what has gone on, 


and where Bonney is. You wont go off far, 
will you?” 

“No; but I don’t like staying here alone 
very well.” 

“O, you'll stand it, I guess, A fellow that 
kills his cousins and jumps out of chamber 
windows, ought to,I should think. Come, 
I’m going; aint you going to kiss me? there, 
good-night.” 

I watched her disappear among the trees, 
then barricaded the door, snuffed my candle, 
and sat down on an inverted sap-bucket before 
the fire to reflect. But my affairs had by 
this time got into such a tanglegl condition 
that there wasn’t much satisfaction to be 
derived from reflection. So I ate a little 
sugar, replenished my fire, and lay down on 
the coverlets. I didn’t just like the situation, 
but then that couldn’t well be helped now. 
And there was another thing I didn’t just 
like too: this having a girl put a fellow round 
so, just as if he were a baby. I felt a little 
sheepish, too, when I thought how I had 
knocked on the saphouse door, and how Nell 
had laughed. That was a bad “sell,” cer- 
tainly. But, after all, it had been good of 
Nell to turn out and come away up here with 
me; and I would endure it till Bonney was 
out of the neighborhood. Then I would do 
something big, to make up for this, both in 
my own and Nell’s eyes I didu’t want her 
to think I was a little boy or a “ spooney ;” 
and I was afraid she did now. I might bea 
little green here, I admitted to myself, but I 
was no chicken, I felt sure. And with this 
consoling thought I fell asleep. 

Sometime in the night I began to dream 
I was being charmed by a black snake—a 
terrible sense of fascination; and, waking 
with an effort, stared around. The fire had 
burned down, and looking uneasily about, I 
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beheld, through the little window on the 
back side, a pair of bright yellow eyes glaring 
on me; not avery comfortable sight, to be 
sure. For along time they glowed steadily, 
then suddenly vanished, and I heard the 
crackling of twigs, as if some animal were 
prowling about. But I was getting used to 
these little incidents of backwoods life; and 
after a while, feeling tolerably certain the 
“varmint ” couldn’t get in, I dropped to sleep 
again, and it was broad daylight when I 
next awoke. The sun was looking in where 
the yellow eyes had been, I got up, took my 
stockings out of my pockets, pulled off my 
boots and put them on, and otherwise re- 
organized my toilet. This done, I raised the 
window, unbarred the door and walked out. 
The saphouse stood amid a splendid grove of 
maples, huge fellows, two and three feet 
through at the root. I spent the morning 
rambling about, waiting for my lady, and 
nibbling at the cakes of sugar. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BONNEY AGAIN. 


But Nell didn’t make her appearance. I 
thought perhaps the fatigues of the night 
had induced her to oversleep—though I 
ought to have known better. But from 
some cause she was delaying; and it must 
have been nearly ten o’clock when she came 
hurriedly in, not up the path either, but out 
of the woods behind the saphouse. 

“alloo, Nell!’ cried I. “Did you get 
lost 2?” 

“Lost! no!” setting down a basket—my 
rations, probably. “ But we must leave here; 
you must, at any rate, in a hurry.” 

“ Has Bonney found out? or what’s up?” 

“Up! You would think so, I guess, if you 
had been down at the house this morning.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Well, the girls, Lucree and among them, 
told father that I was out with you last 
night; and 1 got it from, him, you had bet- 
ter believe, and from all of them.” 

“ That’s too bad, Nell.” 

“O, I’m used to that! It was while we 
were at breakfast; and just then that police- 
man Bonney drove up, and came in to make 
inquiries, Father was right in the middle or 
his scold, and told him the whole story right 
out. And then they ordered me to tell 
where you were. I wouldn’t. Then Bonney 
threatened to arrest me. I didn’t say a word, 
and father gave me a shaking. But I would 
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not tell a thing. And I should have got a 
cowhiding, I guess, if Bonney (he’s a nice 
looking man, isn’t he?) hadn’t taken my 
part. ‘Don’t strike the girl on my account,’ 
said he. ‘She’s got the grit, and is as much 
like the little imp I’m trying to catch, as two 
peas in a pod. They would make a good 
span.’” 

“ Yes, but where did he go, Nell?” 

“O,he hasn’t gone. He talked and talked 
with me; and (miserable liar!) told me 1 was 
the best looking girl he had seen since he 
was a boy! And finally offered me ten 
dollars to own up where I had put you.” 

“You didn’t do it, Nell?” 

“Do it? no! I told him I’d see him grid- 
died first. You know I wouldn’t do that.” 

“Of course I do. But how did you get 
away without their seeing you?” 

“Well, I’m not so sure they didn’t. Bon- 
ney scarcely took his eyes off me; but I 
watched my chance and slipped out through 
the orchard, with the basket (your break- 
fast’s in there), and cut round through the 
woods. I’m so glad you’ve let the fire go 
down; they would see the smoke over the 
trees the first thing. And I shouldn’t won- 
der if Bonney was following me—if he can, 
for the crooks I made. So down with your 
breakfast, and be ready to run again.” 

“Where shall we go next?” I asked, 
crowding down sweetcake. 

“Over to the Gerrishes’ saphouse, on the 
other side of the hill from here. I ran round 
that way to see if it was all right. There’s 
nobody there; they have finished making 
sugar for this spring. Come, chew away, 
Guy, do.” 

I had much better not stopped to chew at 
all; for just then a stealthy shadow darkened 
the doorway, and turning quickly, lo! 
Bonney. 

“Cornered at last, you little rat!” cried he; 
and fell to laughing as if he had turned up 
an excellent joke. 

We both sprang up from the buckets on 
which we had been sitting. I would have 
murdered him if I could, I really think. 

“This is what you call going to Boston, is 
it?” exclaimed he, with another convulsion. 
“You seem to be housekeeping;” looking 
round. “Is this young lady your wife? Mrs. 
Guess Gordon, alias Mrs. Guy Goldsmith, I 
presume. Too bad to disturb so much do- 
mestic felicity! But you see, madam, Mr. 
G—— is wanted out at L——. Come, Guess, 
you used to be quite a sensible fellow at 
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bottom. You're going back without any fuss, 
aren’t you?” 

I glanced hastily around, saw the open 
window and made a dive for it. Bonney 
jumped after me, but I got through and ran 
for dear life. He sprang out at the door to 
come round. But just here Nell had a word 
to say; for as he rushed out she fastened 
upon him; and glancing back I saw them 
having a regular tussle—Bonney trying to 
break loose, and Nell clinging to him like a 
horse-leech. But, of course, he wasn’t to be 
delayed long; and before I could get out of 
sight in the open grove, he had thrown off 
Nell and was after me. The old game at 
Newark again, there among the sugar maples. 
We dodged and doubled as before. I was 
soon overhauled. 

“Bonney!” I yelled, as the old-time grip 
fell on my shoulder; “ Bonney! 1 wish you 
and ‘Ingalls’ were both dead! dead! dead! 
and at the bottom of East River!” 

“No doubt,” said he. “But you see we 
aren’t; and hadn’t you better make the best 
of it?” 

I kicked and hit at him with might and 
main. 

“Come, come,” said he, feeling in his pocket 
with his unengaged hand. “I really don’t 
want to handcuff you, but—” 

“Tl go,” said I, suddenly calming. (I 
couldn’t bear to be ironed before Nell.) “Til 
go,’pon honor. But I'll pay you all out yet, 
I will! I will! I will!” 

“That’s the talk,” said Bonney. “Say it 
again, if you want to.” 

I wanted to fly at him; but, after all, I 
should only make a fvol of myself, and get 
handcuffed. 

“Tl go! Ill go!” I kept repeating, dog- 
gedly. And we went back toward the sap- 
house. Nell was leaning against a tree pant- 
ing, and with a bright red spot on each cheek. 

“Have you given up, Guy?” said she, as 
we came up. 

“Yes; it’s no use now.” 
“Well, just as you say. 
if I died for it, I wouldn’t!” 

We went down to the house. It wasn’t a 
very jovial walk, But Bonney let me laga 
little going in through the orchard. 

“T’'ll never see you again, Guy,” said Nell. 

“T suppose not.” 

There was a dolorous pause. 

“Can’t you let me have something to 
remember you by?” said Nell. 

I hadn’t anything except a very sizable 
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and exceedingly unromantic jackknife, with 
a broken back, and rather rusty. 

“Nothing about me but my old jackknife, 
Nell. Will you have that?” 

“Well, yes, that'll do. Let’s take it. I'll 
give you a lock of my hair;” sawing off a 
generous hank. “ Here, Guy.” 

I doubled it up and put it in my pocket. 

“And you'll write me a letter, and send 
your picture in it, if you ever have any taken, 
wont you, Guy?” 

“Yes; and you'll send yours?” 

“Come, come on,” said Bonney. “Can’t 
wait any longer.” 

We went round to the carriage. The elder 
Bellenger was standing in the barndoor. 

“ Better keep out of my saphouse in future, 
you youngster!” snarled the old cur. 

“ You go to grass!” yelped the young one. 

And with this farewell salutation to a pos- 
sible father-in-law, we rode off. 

Looking back, I saw Nell at the window— 
the one I had peppered with gravel the night 
before. But old Bellenger was still standing 
in the yard. It wouldn’t pay to wave my 
handkerchief; and, come to look, I hadn’t one. 

“Lend you mine for that, if you say so,” 


said Bonney, who had noticed the symptom. 
“Don’t blame youa bit She’s a plucky one. 


Worth a dozen putty girls. Look at the but- 
tons she slat off my coat up there. Hung to 
me like a tick; and I really think she would 
have pitched into me again there at the sap- 
house, if you had said the word.” 

Ben and the man who had come on with 
Bonney were standing by the road opposite 
the house, and a little behind them Dave and 
Kit, with my cap, looking on sympathizingly. 

“ Well, Mr. Cromley,” said Bonney, “ what 
shall 1 pay you for this young gentleman's 
board? He’s been with you some days, I 
think.” 

“Nothing,” said Ben. “I didn’t expect 
anything when I took him home with me. 
And I don’t want anything now, after what 
has happened. And—I hope he’ll have fair 
play, wherever you’re taking him to. He’s 
rather a young one to have men of your pro- 
fession following him with handcuffs.” 

Kit came edging down, and up behind the 
wagon, 

“ Here’s your cap, Guy,” said he. “Sorry 
they've caught you. I kept them in the 
house as long as I could, and sent them 
down the road instead of up.” 

“Keep a stiff upper lip,” said Ben, giving 
me a hand shake which made me think of 
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the bear and look out towards his tree. 
The other man got up, and we rapidly left 
the little rustic neighborhood in the forest. 

The old coal-pit was still smoking lazily. 
It seemed an age since I had first seen it, 
eight days before. 

By noon we had got back to S——, where 
we took dinner. “Guy Goldsmith” still 
adorned the tavern register. 

O! with what a feeling of chagrin I re- 
viewed my bold swaggering chirography of 
eight days ago. 

“You see,” said Bonney, coming up to the 
bar, “you overdid the job. You couldn’t 
have left a better trail for me than ‘ Guy 
Goldsmith” I knew it was you the mo- 
ment I caught sight of it back at the ‘Cor- 
ners’ tavern. Somehow it looked just like 
you. If you had left ‘John Mathews’ or 
‘Abel Jones, I might not have mistrusted. 
You weren’t very sharp there, Guess.” 

I said I would look out for that in future. 

The man who had come out to Ben’s with 
Bonney belonged at S——. We left him 
there, and went on alone after dinner, ina 
carriage Bonney had taken out from L . 
Mr. Cumnor was working in his little garden 
by the roadside, and recognizing me as we 
passed, made a kindly, respectful bow; a cir- 
cumstance which convinced me that he had 
not yet tried to negotiate the five dollar bill. 
I have no doubt he took Bonney for a Brit- 
ish general, at least. 

“Know that gentleman?” asked B., who 
lost no movement on my part. Whereupon 
Itold him about my ride with Mr. C—, 
and also of my trifling present to the rever- 
end gentleman. And not being a particu- 
larly pious man, Bonney had the assurance 
to laugh intemperately. 

“Tell you what, though,” said he, after 
shaking his sides, “ you had always best keep 
out of counterfeiting. Whatever you do, 
keep your hands off the currency. There’s 
no class of rogues that get shoved half so 
hard as your coiners and counterfeit-bill 
makers. Better crack a dozen heads, in any- 
thing like a decent sort of a row, even if you 
began it yourself, than issue fifty cents of 
bad paper. Community always cares less for 
its head than for its pocket. And in the eyes 
of the law, you had better knock a man 
square on the head than put fifty cents of 
bad money on to him.” 

Of course, this bit of Bonney’s professional 
experience, which bid so fair to be of service 
to me, was duly appreciated. 
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HILARY’S PONY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


WueEn Mr. Thomas Mason failed, and had 
to sell everything, and go away from his 
home, he felt very bad; but what made him 
feel worst was selling Hilary’s pony. Mr. 
Mason never was married, and Hilary was his 
nephew; and the uncle thought 
as much of him as if the boy 
had been his own son. 

“ But I can't even keep your 
pony, my boy,” he said. “ For, 
after all, 1 bought it, and only 
called it yours; and everything 
I have belongs to my creditors.” 

Hilary was a little Texas boy 
whose father and mother were 
in South America. Hilary 
went there with them a while, 
but the hot climate made him 
sick, so they sent him North to 
his uncle. They were not very 
rich, but they were in hopes to 
be rich enough soon to come 
home andlive. Mr. Mason had 
a good income where he was in 
Rio Janeiro, and didn’t like to 
leave it just then. Besides, they had three 
children with them, younger than Hilary, 
and it wasn’t so easy to move in a hurry. 

When Mr. Mason failed and lost all his 
money, he did not lose all his friends. One 
of them offered him a very good situation as 
agent to travel in Europe, and he could do 
no better than accept. So he placed Hilary 
at a boarding-school for boys, and went off 
on his travels. 

Then commenced poor Hilary’s troubles. 
There was no one present to protect him, 
and he was ill-treated. He hadn’t enough 
to eat, and he was scolded and shut up in his 
room when he didn’t have his lessons well 
enough, and the money his father sent him 
to spend he never got. 

He almost cried his eyes out with home- 
sickness and hunger, and then he ran away. 
It was bad enough, but it could have been 
worse; and maybe he was happier wandering 
barefoot over the cou: try, doing errands for 
people here and there, than he would have 
been at the school of Mr. Piper. You see, 
he crept down stairs, when he ran away, with 
his shoes in his hand, meaning to put them 
on when he reached the road; but fancying 


that he heard some one in pursuit, he ran, 
and lost his shoes on the way. That’s the 
way he came to be barefoot. 

But after a time the wandering got to be 
very tiresome, and once more Hilary grew 


homesick, and cried for his poor uncle who 
had indulged him so, and wished his father 
and mother would come home or send for 
him to come to them. The boy never recol- 
lected that if they should come he would 
know nothing about it, as he never looked at 
the papers, and got no letters, and, of course, 
they wouldn’t know where to look for him. 

He had been wandering about a month or 
more, when one day he came to a town that 
was only a few miles from the one his uncle 
and he had lived in, only Hilary didn’t know 
that. He had never seen the place. He 
looked about him a little, then went to the 
door of a livery-stable and asked if they 
wanted a boy to do errands. . 

The man looked him over, and hesitated. 
Hilary didn’t appear very nice, certainly. 
His hair was rough, he was barefooted and 
had his trowsers rolled up to the knees, and 
he had a frowsy black dog following him. 
But his eyes were bright and his face pretty, 
and the man concluded to try him. 

“Are you afraid of horses?” asked the 


man. 
Hilary was feeling rather bad just then, but 


he couldn’t help laughing. The idea that he 
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Hilary's Pony. 


who could ride on horseback before he could 
speak, who was called a real Texan ranger, 
being afraid of horses! 

“ I’m afraid of homely ones,” he said, “ but I 
can manage a beauty.” 

“Can you lead a pony round to a house in 
the next street?” the man asked. “A lady 
there wants him to ride.” 

At the word pony, Hilary looked sober, be- 
cause it reminded him of his dear lost Gip- 
sey, whom he had not seen for three months. 
But he said “ Yes,” he could lead him, and 
then the man gave the directions. 

The pony was then led out. to the stable door. 

“There he is!” said the man. 

Hilary turned, and what did he see but his 
own beloved Gipsey ! 

“O Gyp! Gyp!” he cried out, and ran and 
threw his arms around the pony’s neck. It 
would be hard to say which was the gladder; 
for Gyp neighed and danced, and put his 
nose to Hilary’s face. But poor Hilary only 
hugged the pony and cried. 

The men looked on. “It must be that 
runaway boy,” one of them said. “And we 
can get the reward. This was his pony.” 

You see, these men read the papers if 
Hilary didn’t, and they knew all about him, 
and that he had run away from school just 
before his father and mother came home, and 
that they had advertised him in every paper 
in the conntry, and offered a thousand dol- 
lars reward for him. 

“ What shall we do about it?” one of the 
men asked. 

“Say nothing now;” the otherreplied. “I 
will send him with the horse, and follow out 
of sight, and see how they meet.” 

Hilary wiped his eyes presently, and taking 
Gyp’s bridle, led him sorrowfully down the 
road. He had learned by this time that he 
was not allowed to ride horses that had been 
saddled for ladies or gentlemen. Gyp walked 
sorrowfully also, wondering probably why his 
old friend did not ride, and why he was bare- 
footed, and why he cried. And the black 
trowsy dog walked sorrowfully after them. 
Altogether, they were rather a sober-looking 
procession. The stable-man laughed at them 
as he followed out of sight. 

Presently they came to the house where 
the pony was wanted, a pretty rustic house 
where they kept two or three summer board- 
ers. As they turned in at the gate, they met 
aman going out. ; 

“This is the lady’s pony,” Hilary said, as 
he had been bid. 
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So Hilary went to the door and sat down 
there, and the black dog sat solemnly down 
by him, and the pony put his face close to 
the boy’s, and seemed to be thinking that he 
didn’t know what he should do, but that he 
had a great mind to get Hilary on to hi 
back, and run away somewhere with him. 

After a while a little impudent-looking 
spaniel came out of the house, and began to 
bark at the black dog and to snap at the pony. 
But they never minded him. They had too 
much to think of. In a few minutes they 
heard a sound of voices, one a lady’s, the oth- 
er’s servants, and they seemed to be coming 
down stairs. 

“No,” the lady said, “I do not want any 
company. Iam too much used to riding to 
be at all afraid. Besides, company would 
make me nervous, and I am almost wild 
now. I can’t keep still a minute.” : 

At this the lady came out on the step, and 
taking the riding-skirt from the saddle, put it 
on. Hilary looked up at her, and saw a tall 
slender lady, whose eyes were red as if she 
had been weeping, but not just then. She 
looked as if she had cried weeks and weeks. 
But in spite of this she was very pretty, and 
to the boy she looked remarkably sweet. He 
kept looking at her, and as he looked he felt 
so homesick that the tears burst out again, 
and he took one hand away from the bridle, 
and hid his face with it. 

It was at this moment that the lady saw 
him. 

“ What is the matter, little boy ?” she asked, 
quickly. Then when he didn’t answer, she 
caine and put one of her hands on his head 
and the other on his arm. And he could 
feel that both her hands trembled very much. 
“Speak!” she exclaimed, excitedly. “ Tell 
me who you are, and what you are crying 
for. Let me see your face!” 

Hilary lifted his face at that, and the lady 
looked wildly at him an instant. Then she 
screamed out, and clasped him in her arms. 

“My own little boy! It is Hilary!” she 
cried, kissing him over and over. 

Then Hilary recognized his mother, and 
knew why she had looked so sweet to him, 
and he put his arms round her neck, and 
cried as though his heart would break. But 
this time he cried with joy. 

The lady didn’t go to ride that day. She 
didn’t feel too nervous to keep still any more, 
and she couldn’t leave her son one minute. 

“Don’t send Gyp away!” begged Hilary. 

“You shall have him, my dear!” his 
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mother said. “Your father will buy him for 
you.” 

Then she took him into the house and 
gave him a nice lunch, and new clothes, and 
made him tell his story over; and it seemed 
she never could kiss and look at him enough. 

That night the father came, and there was 
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great rejoicing. They told him that they 
had been nearly crazy about him, but they 
wouldn’t scold him. For he had suffered 
enough already. 

And Mr. Mason bought Gipsey of the 
stable-man, and when they had their own 
home he was Hilary’s pony again. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE PENNESSEEWASSEE. 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


WHILE spending the summer with the Ed- 
wardses, up at N——, a few years since, a 
curious incident, or rather accident, befell us, 
which has always struck me as being both 
laughable and scarey. 

One night in August, one of the calm warm 
evenings of that season, our party, consisting 
of Tom and Jed Edwards, and their two sis- 
ters Nell and Kate, with myself, had gone 
with a boat up towards the head of “the 
lake,” a lougish, wild-looking sheet of water 
which the Pequawket Indians used to call 
Pennesseewassee. A pull of three or four 
miles had taken us up past the cleared lands, 
to where the “old growth” forest slopes 
down to the shore, and the great trees lean 
out over the water. 

It was about nine o’clock. The twilight 
had nearly faded out. Over the dark hem- 
lock ridges to the eastward there began to 
glow, faintly, the light of the still hidden 
moon; but it had not yet touched the lake, 
which lay still and blackas ink. Everything 
seemed to have gone to sleep—everything 
save the loons, sailing along in the darkness, 
and now and then waking the echoes with 
their clear alto cries. We had just passed a 
small island covered with low pines, and were 
a mile perhaps from the high dark shore along 
the head of the lake, when Nell who was sit- 
ting in the bow, dabbling her hands in the 
ewarm waters, suddenly sat up, and listening 
a moment, exclaimed: 

“Don’t you hear that noise? Wait a mo- 
ment! Now hark!” 

We listened intently. A faint “paddling” 
was just audible, which seemed to be ahead 
of us some little distance—a hundred yards, 
perhaps. 

“Nothing but a loon, I guess,” said I. 

“QO, a loon never makes a noise like that, 
swimming!” said Tom. “It’s some animal— 
a muskrat, perhaps.” 


“Or it may be an otter,” said Jed. “I'll 
bet it is one. He was probably down at that 
little island; but when he saw us coming up, 
took off for the shore.” 

“ He’s got a long way to swim,” said Nell. 

“Let’s chase him!” exclaimed Tom. “ We 
may overhaul him!” 

“Agreed !” 

Tom and Jed bent to it at theiroars; while 
I, climbing back into the stern, added consid- 
erable to the speed by sculling. And on we 
went at a great rate. Just then the moon 
began to poke its bright face up over the 
ridge, making it much lighter. 

“Ah! we're gaining on him!” cried Kate, 
from the bow; “I can see something black 
up there, paddling along—his head, I suppose. 
Poor fellow, now’s he’s working to get away!” 

“ How near is he?” asked Jed. 

“Why, I can see his ears!” exclaimed 
Nell. “How they stick up! And O my! 
What a great head!” 

“A great head!” exclaimed Tom, looking 
hastily around. 

“Yes, and such a great one! Why,it’s as 
big as yours! There, he’s looking round at 
us! How his eyes shine! For pity’s sake 
don’t get any nearer!” 

We drew in our oars at this, and turned 
to take a look ourselves. We had come up 
within three or four rods of him; and the 
boat kept driving on after we stopped rowing, 
it was under such headway. 

“ Gracious!” exclaimed Tom, starting up 
with his oar, “I should say head! That’s no 
otter! Hold on, or we shall be on to him!” 

Hearing the outcry, the creature turned 
his head again, showing a pair of great yel- 
low eyes blazing with fury, and seeing us so 
near, faced about in the water and came 
straight for the boat. We all sprang up. 

“For mercy’s sake!” screamed the girls, 
scrambling back out of the bow. 
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The boat was rocking violently under us; 
and Tom, striking with all his might at the 
creature, missed him; and before he could 
get his oar up out of the water for another 
blow, the beast had its claws on the gunwale, 
and with a raspy growl, came plump over 
into the boat. Jed and I sprang forward to 
strike him; the girls screamed and ran against 
us. And somehow we all went downin a 
heap on one side, and the first thing I knew, 
we were all in the water, splash! The boat 
had upset. I pitched out head foremost and 
went down several feet, still clinging to my 
oar, and all mixed up with the others; but 
being a tolerable swimmer, I knew enough 
to hold my breath, and in a few moments 
came to the surface. Nell had also caught 
hold of the oar and came up with me gasp- 
ing and strangling; and doing my best to 
keep the oar afloat, I succeeded in prevent- 
ing her from going down a second time. Jed 
and Kate were fldundering about near us, 
but after sousing once or twice, floated with 
heads out. 

The next thing to be looked for was the 
boat. After spilling us and dipping up quite 
a quantity of water, it had righted and lay a 
rod or two away—the scene of active combat 
between Tom and the wild cat, catamount, 
or whatever it was. Tom had gone over- 
board with the rest of us, but had kept hold 
of the boat, and paddle in hand, was now 
trying to board, at the bow, in the very teeth 
of the creature, which stood on the nearest 
seat, with its back up, spitting and snarling 
at him. 

The tables were turned. We had been 
fairly ousted. And now the cat intended to 
keep possession. There he stood, about the 
size of a large dog, with his feet all together 
and back beautifully curved, just as you’ve 
seen a house cat, when mad or scared, in the 
very poise of jumping at Tom, who still per- 
sisted in climbing in. Of course we were 
not disiyterested spectators, exactly. 

“Seat! Scat!” yelled Tom, poking at him 
with his paddle, with one knee on the nose of 
the boat. 


“Yawl!” from the cat. 

“ Work him easy, Tom,” I suggested. 

“Knock him sidewise, Tom, with your 
paddle,” said Jed. 

But before Tom could “knock him side- 
wise,” the creature leaped at him, and over 
they both went, souse! and down out of 
sight. 

“Keep Kate up if you can!” cried Jed. 
“ Now’s our time!” And pushing her along 
to our oar, he struck out for the stern, reached 
it with a few strokes and clambered in. Tom 
had come up pretty near us, and was swim- 
ming for the boat again; and just at that 
moment the wildcat’s head bobbed up over 
the gunwale on the other side. But Jed had 
got fairly in, and snatching up one of the 
seats, pounded him over the head, and be- 
labored his paws across the edge of the rail, 
till he let go and paddled off. 

Tom now climbed in, the boat was brought 
round, and the rest of us picked up, well 
soaked, of course; but beyond a little red 
scratch on Tom’s cheek, nobody was clawed, 
or in any way hurt, which, for the peril in- 
curred, was certainly getting out of it as well 
as could be expected. And the water had 
been so warm that we were not chilled, nor, 
saving the unpleasant sensation of wet gar- 
ments, much the worse for our ducking. 

We could still hear the creature splashing 
along towards the shore; but we had no de- 
sire to try another race with him, and made 
the best of our way homeward, a far damper 
if not wiser party than we went up. 

It was no use trying to conceal or smooth 
over our adventure; we bore too unmistak- 
able evidences of it, and of course got well 
laughed at, as well as pitied. 

Old Mr. Edwards thought the creature 
must have been a “loo cervee,” the common 
name for the Canada lynx, an animal still 
quite common in that country. And I have 
since learned that they are frequently to be 
seen swimming in the ponds and lakes, of 
northern Maine; differing from a cat in at 
least this respect, that they enjoy the water 
as well as a dog. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


AvunNTIE£’s CAKEs (a Mississippi recipe).—To 
one quart of sweet milk allow four eggs, butter 
the size of an egg, three tablespoonfuls of 
yeast, a teaspoonful of salt,and flour enough 
to form a thin batter. Warm the milk and 
butter together till they are mixed, and let 
them cool. Beat the eggs till light, add to the 
milk and butter, and stir in the flour to a thin 
batter. Add the other ingredients, the yeast 
last, and stand to rise for three hours. Bake 


on a well-buttered griddle, and as each cake is 
taken off, put on it a piece of butter and a 


sprinkling of powdered sugar and cinnamon. 


GRAHAM BREAD.—To two pounds of Graham 
fiour allow a pint of milk, a pint of water, a 
wineglassful of molasses, a teaspoonful of salt, 


a half a teaspoonful of soda, and two table- 


spoonfuls of strong yeast. Beat the yeast, 
molasses, soda and salt in lukewarm milk and 
water. Stir in the flour until too stiff to use a 
spoon. Knead with the hands till the remain- 
der of the flour is mixed in. Form into loaves, 
and bake in well-buttered pans. 


Breakrast TEA (from a recipe 
furnished by an old English housekeeper).— 
Put the table teapot near the fire until it is 
quite hot. Put in the dry tea-leaves, and re- 
place the pot, closely covered, near the fire for 
five minutes. Have the tea urn full of boiling 
water. Fill the teapot from the urn, and 
stand on the table three minutes before pour- 
ing out. 


Lemon Rick-Puppinc.—Boil one half pint 
of rice in one quart of milk until very soft. 
Add to it, while hot, the yolks of three eggs, 
the grated rind of two lemons, three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and a pinch of salt. If too 
thick, add alittle cold milk—it should be a 
little thicker than boiled custard. Turn it 
into a pudding-dish. Beat the whites of the 
eggs very stiff, together with eight tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and the juice of the lemons, and 
brown on top. Set on the ice, and eat very 
cold. 


Cooxinc up the chicken, 
and boil in a little water until done; pour the 
water into a dish; put a large piece of butter 
into your kettle, and let the chicken fry a few 
minutes, stirring often, In the meantime 
dredge a handful of flour into your broth, add- 


ing butter, if not rich enough, and a little 
pepper. When the chicken has fried sufii- 
ciently, pour on the gravy and let it boil up. 
A nice fat chicken cooked in this way is 


delicious. 


BorLrep Parsnips.—Wash and scrape the 
parsnips, and throw them in boiling water. 
When tender, split each one in half, and serve 
with butter, pepper and salt. 


Corn Meat Yrast.—Half a pint of corn 
meal made into a batter, with equal parts of 
sweet milk and warm water,a large table- 
spoonful of good brown sugar, and a teacup of 
good yeast. When well risen, add corn meal 
sufficient to make it almost dry; then spread 
it upon dishes to dry, in the air (not the sun); 
keep it in a dry place, well covered, A hand- 
ful will make up three pints of flour. 


a pint of sweet milk 
in the stewpan; add to it a tablespoonful of 
butter; as soon as the butter melts, take the 
pan from the fire; beat four eggs well, and stir 
to them alternately—making a smooth batter 
—the milk and one quart of sifted flour; salt 
to taste. Bake and serve hot. 


. Cream Savce.—Stir together a tumblerful 
of rich thick cream and a tumbler lightly full 
of fine white sugar; grate over it nutmeg. 
Serve cold, with fruit tarts. 


Fits—Can be instantly cured by throwing 
a spoonful of fine salt as far back into the 
mouth of the patient as possible, just as the fit 
comes on, 


HEMORRHAGE OF THE LuNGs—Can be in- 
stantly cured by throwing into the mouth of 
the patient, from a vial, one to two teaspoun- 
fuls of chloroform, according to the severeness 
of the attack. It will give instant relief to the 
greatest suffering, and stop the most severe 
case of bleeding at the lungs. 


ToorHacnE—Can be generally cured hy 
holding in the mouth a piece of alum one half 
the size of a hazelnut, until dissolved, swallow- 
ing it gradually. Alum sweetens the breath, 
stops decay of the teeth, destroys the animal- 
cule round the gums or nerves of the teeth; 
also worms in the stomach, etc. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


We met Muggins, the other day, in a quan- 
dary. He stood upon the street corner con- 
templating a pair of gloves which he held in 


his hand. We accosted him, and asked him 
why he thus solemnly meditated. He gave a 


sudden start, and looked up. 
“Ah! Ah a-ah! D’ye see these gloves ?” 
We saw them. 
_“ Well,” explained Muggins, “ I was coming 
by Smokington’s this morning, and I saw, 


stuck up all over the front of his store, big 
signs of ‘Selling of at cost’ Thinks I to 


myself, here’s a chance, and I went in and 
bought these gloves and half a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs. I asked Smokington, was he sell- 
ing to me at cost, and he said ‘Certainly’ I 
carried the handkerchiefs home and asked 


my wife to hem them, She asked me what 


I paid for them, and when I told her she 
laughed, and said I’d been cheated. They 
were not linen at all—only cotton—and said 
she could buy any quantity of them for just 
half what I paid. I wouldn’t believe her. I 
knew, or thought I knew, Smokington to be 
aman of honor. I came out and put on my 
new gloves. They ripped. Jones saw ’em 
and asked what I paid. I told him. He 
laughed, and said I’d been cheated. He 
could sell the very same article for less than 
half what I had paid. 

“Now, what I want to know is, is Smok- 
ington a cheat? Has he been lying to me?” 

We asked Muggins why he didn’t go down 
and ascertain? He wanted us to go with 
him and we went. 

We found Smokington very smiling and 
very busy—customers plenty, and goods go- 
ing off at a rush; but at length Muggins 
managed to draw him aside, when he spoke 
as follows: 

“Look here, Smokington, old boy—you've 
cheated me.” 

“Eh? cheated—Mr. Muggins? Really, I 
don’t see it.” 

“Didn’t you tell me you were selling me 
these things at cost? and aint you telling 
everybody so by the signs you've stuck up?” 

Smokington smiled, and said—* Certainly.” 

“ Well,” demanded Muggins, with immense 
assurance and indignation, “do you mean to 
say that you sold me these gloves, and these 
cotton handkerchiefs, at cost ?” 


“ Certainly.” 
“Smokington! 
of honor.” 


“My dear Muggins,” said the trader, with 


a smile that was fairly bewitching, ‘ you don’t 


understand these things. It is all right. I 
sold to you just as I said. Of course I could 
not afford to sell goods for what they cost 
me. Iam selling off AT COST TO THE CUS- 
TOMER! D’ye see it now ?” 


Muggins considers himself enlightened in 


the especial commercial department of “ Sell- 


ing off at cost ;” but he thinks he shall never 
be able to put full confidence in Smokington 
again. 


I thought you were a man 


Charles Augustus and Mary Jane met the 
other day at the southeast corner of the 


Common, by the deer-park, and had a chat, 
all about the deer, while C. Augustus was 
waiting for an East Boston car. The car 
came in sight, when C. Augustus left hur- 
riedly, having just time to say: 

“ Good-by, dear.” 

Mary Jane, with a perplexed face: 

“Charley! Charley !—Just a minute! Spell 
that last word, please; I want to know 
whether you mean me or those.” 

Charley threw back a kiss from his finger- 
tips, and the conductor smiled. 


Lansing, Michigan, writes a western cor- 
respondent, is a very healthy locality for the 
ague. “It comes creeping up a fellow’s back 
like a ton of wild oats, goes crawling through 
his joints like iron spikes, and is followed by a 
fever which prohibits the patient from think- 
ing of anything but the Independent Order 
of Good Templars. It isn’t the every-other- 
day kind, but gets up with a man at day- 
light, and sleeps in the small of his back ail 
night, His teeth feel about six inches too 
long, his joints wobble like a loose wagon 
wheel, and the ‘ shakes are so steady that one 
can’t hold any sort of conversation except by 
putting in dashes.’” 


A balmy fellow bragging that he could 
carry a barrel of pork without difficulty, was 
suddenly put to his trumps when told that he 
was frequently seen staggering under a load 
of less than 175 pounds of corned meat. 


BASBRALL-MANS OWN MANUAL, 


| Out on a fly. A claim of fowl. 

i | First baseman—Cain batting Abel. First pitcher. 

of 

| A prize bat. A fair bawl. | 


